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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 1858. 


Hotes. 
THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS. 
(Concluded from p. 141.) 


I shall now assume that these several pamphlets 
were written by one and the same person, and 
will bring together, so far as memory serves, the 
opinions, current among contemporaries, as to who 
was the writer. Of course, as the subjects dis- 
cussed were questions of law, the writer, it was 
presumed, must be a lawyer; and as they were 
written with great ability, it followed, with the 
public, that they must have been written by one 
or other of the great lawyers known to be in Op- 


position — therefore, and almost as a matter of 


course, Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden) and 
Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) were sus- 
pected and named. Opinion in favour of Dun- 
ning was still farther strengthened when he 
appeared as counsel for Almon in the action 
brought against him for publishing Libels and 
Warrants. Walpole, who speaks of Libels and 
Warrants as “ the finest piece that has been writ- 
ten for liberty since Lord Somers,” adds, it “ is 
said to be written by one Dunning, a lawyer 
lately started up, who makes a great noise.” Such 
mere popular opinions are of little weight. 

Almon, the publisher of all the Candor pam- 
phlets, would seem to be the best authority on 
this subject ; but Almon certainly did not know 
the writer at starting. In proof, on October 19, 
1764, the following curious advertisement ap- 
peared in the Public Advertizer: “This day is 
published, ‘A Letter from Candor to the Public 
Advertizer,’” to which advertisement the follow- 
ing was prefixed: “The letter dated Octo. 17th 
was received yesterday. Every request is com- 
plied with, and an answer is ready ; where shall 
it be sent?” Almon possibly never knew the 
writer. But he must have known more than the 

ublic generally ; and though he may not have 
fad evidence suflicient to enable him to speak 
positively as to authorship, he must have been 
able, considering how long and how close the con- 
nexion between them, to speculate with more pro- 
bability than other people. Now Almon, in his 
Life of Wilkes (i. 245.), says, “this celebrated 
tract [Zibels and Warrants] has been ascribed to 
many gentlemen. But the real author has not 
been named. He was a noble peer.” In the same 
work (ii. 95.) he says, this “ very celebrated law 
pamphlet .. . . has been ascribed to several per- 
sons; to Mr. Dunning, to Lord Camden, &c., but 
the real author was a late Master in Chancery ; he 
had much assistance from Lord Cumden,” Again, 
in Anecdotes (i. 79.) he speaks of Libels and War- 
rants as “one of the best, most able, and most 
constitutional legal tracts, very generally ascribed 
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to Lord Camden and Mr. Dunning; sometimes 

| distinctly, sometimes united. Buta learned and 

| respectable Master in Chancery was not entirely 
ignorant of the composition.” The contradictions 

| in these statements are not great. Assume that 
the pamphlet was written by the “late Master in 
Chancery,” Camden is said to have given him 
“ much assistance,” and under such circumstances 
Almon, not speaking critically, might say it was 
written by “a noble peer,” when he ought to have 
said, “the writer was greatly assisted by a noble 
peer.” That Camden wrote these pamphlets, or 
gave “much assistance,” is not improbable from in- 
ternal evidence. Camden, then Sir Charles Pratt, 
was at the time Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and the writer goes out of his way to commend Lord 
Somers, a judge, for publishing his opinions ; and, 
subsequently, very much out of his way to discuss 
the question of copyright, and of course to enforce 
Camden's opinion, which was opposed to Mansfield’s. 
The reference to a “late Master in Chancery ” is 
so specific that Almon, I think, must have had some 
strong grounds for the opinion. Is it possible that 
“the Master” and Lord Camden were half-bro- 
thers ? Robert Pratt, Lord Camden’s half-brother, 
was a Master in Chancery, and as he died in 1775, 
he was “a late Master in Chancery” when Almon 
wrote. 

Another speculative opinion is too curious to be 
passed without comment. If nothing should re- 
sult, the inquiry, in its incidental bearings, will 
repay the trouble of examination. 

It has been suspected, and the opinion is advo- 
cated by Mr. Smith (Grenville Correspondence), 
that Junius was the writer of the Candor Pam- 
phlets; and Dr. Busby, in his Arguments and Facts, 
has whole pages of what he calls “ parallel passages” 
taken from Another Letter to Mr. Almon. It has 
also been asserted, and by the best writer on the 
subject, as the result of careful examination, that 
the author of the letters of Junius was “ the cele- 
brated Dunning” (Heron's Junius, i.68.), to whom, 
as I have shown, the Candor pamphlets were very 
generally attributed. Mr. Britton’s theory also in- 
cludes Dunning; and Dr. Good, in his Preliminary 
Essay, observes: “ Of all the reputed authors of 
these celebrated addresses, Dunning (Lord Ash- 
burton) offers the largest aggregate of claim in 
his favour.” It is not my intention to hazard an 
opinion on this vexed question, but merely to 
state the facts. Against these theories it may be 
observed that Burke certainly did not know or 
believe that the Pamphlets and the Letters were 
written by the same person, for he drew a dis- 
tinction between the writers,—did not know or be- 
lieve that Dunning wrote the pamphlets, for at the 
time when he expressed his regret that the writer 
was not a member of either House, Dunning was, 
and had been for two years, seated by his side on 

| the Opposition benches. Further and against the 
' 
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opinion that the writer of the pamphlets and 

letters was the same person is the assumed cer- 

tainty that Candor must have been a lawyer, 

and the general agreement among lawyers that 

Junius was not; although the high authority of | 
Lord Eldon may be quoted on the other side, 
who is reported to have said “ that the author of 
the letters of Junius, if not himself a lawyer, must 
certainly have written in concert with the ablest 
and best of lawyers” (Heron, i. 69.). 

By a strange accident Junius and Candor 
were early associated, indeed “rolled into one.” 
Burke, in the debate (Nov. 1770) already re- 
ferred to, alluded to both Junius and Candor; 
but in the Report drawn up at unusual length by 
William Woodfall, which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and was subsequently transferred 
to the Parliamentary History, these references 
were brought together, and what was said of | 
the several writers was made to apply to one of 
them—Junius. So the question stood until the | 
more careful Reports of Cavendish were pub- 
lished in 1842. It was, indeed, very difficult for | 

ersons who read critically to understand what | 
3urke meant, or could mean, as reported by Wm. | 
Woodfall — difficult to reconcile the first part of 
the description about “rancour and venom,” and 
the all but calling for prosecution, with the admi- 
ration for “the knowledge and integrity” with | 
which he concluded. By the light of Cavendish | 
all is plain enough. Burke spoke only and with 
reprobation of the daring of the great boar of the 
forest — of Junius; but with admiration of the 
“ great professional knowledge” of Candor. 

Another curious confusion I shall now proceed 
to show, and the facts are interesting equally in 
relation to Candor and to Junius. 

We know that the private letters from Junius 
to Woodfall, the first assumed to have been writ- 
ten on or about April 1769, were signed C.; on 
which Dr. Good came to the conclusion that C. 
“ was the secret mark in use between Junius and 
the printer [of the Public Advertizer], to inform 
each of the identity or receipt of communica- 
tions ;” and he proceeded, on no better authority, 
to select notices to C. from amongst the “ Notices 
to Correspondents” in the Public Advertizer, and 
to treat them all as hints or signals to Junius; 
and when it suited his convenience, and the re- | 
quirements of “3 vols. 8vo.,” he inserted letters in 
the edition of 1812 on this poor authority, and 
some of them written long before Junius, as 
Junius, had contributed one line to the news- 
papers —as early indeed as 1767. Now, as I 
have shown, or shall show, that amongst the C.’s | 
of 1764 and 1765 was Candor, and as Candor con- | 
tinued a correspondent of the Public Advertizer up | 
to 1770 and 1771, I cannot but believe that Candor 
might put in a better claim to some of them ; the | 
more especially as-we have evidence, I think, that 











Junius was so addressed for the first time after 
July, 1769, and then only for four months. His 
directions to Woodfall in Private Letter (No. 5.) 
of that date are these, “ Whenever you have any- 
thing to communicate to me let the hint be thus, 
*C. in the usual place.” Here, to my thinking, 
is conclusive proof that this “hint” was now (July, 
1769) first chosen. Junius we know constantly 
changed the sign or hint. Within four months — 
I take Dr. Good's edition as authority — Junius 
again ordered the “hint” to be changed. In 
Private Letter No. 12. (Nov. 12) he directs, “ In- 
stead of ‘C. in the usual place,’ say only ‘A 
letter.’ ” 

It is not extraordinary that under Dr. Good’s ma- 
nagement “ our correspondent C.” becomes a very 
important personage in the Junius controversy ; 
and yet, if writers on the subject had but exa- 
mined for themselves, they would have found, as 
I have done, that every volume of the Public Ad- 
vertizer contained notices to “our correspondent 
C.” Why, then, did Dr. Good stop in his re- 
searches at 1767? In August, 1764, as I have 
shown, C. was the signal or hint to “ Candor.” 
On Nov. 12, 1765, as I shall now show, there is 
the following: “ Our correspondent C.’s letter 
came to hand last night; and he may depend on 
its having a place in our next.” Accordingly in 
“our next” appears a letter by Candor, dated 
Gray's Inn, which very letter became the “ Ap- 
pendix ” to the Letler.on Libels and Warrants. 
There are many other notices to C. One, how- 
ever, more significant than usual appeared on 
Sept. 6, 1767 : “ Our correspondent C. will ob- 
serve that we have obeyed his directions in every 
particular, and we shall always pay the utmost 
attention to whatever comes from so masterly a 
pen.” We might reasonably suppose that “ our 
correspondent C.,” with the “ masterly pen,” was 
his correspondent the famous writer of Libels and 
Warrants; but no, says Dr. Good, it was a man 
you never heard of — it was Junius! a man with 
“a masterly pen” certainly, but whose first known 
contribution — first certainly as Junius — appeared 
not for some sixteen months after this. 

It is impossible not to be struck with some coin- 
cidences between Candor and Junius. Both ad- 
dressed their letters to the Public Advertizer, or 
to Woodfall personally. When Woodfall was 
frightened, Candor transferred his MS. to Almon, 
by whom it was published. Junius, in notes to 
edit. 1772 (ii. 99. 120.) twice gives Almon a 
friendly puff— once when he refers to a pam- 
phlet which he tells us was “ printed for Almon,” 
and again when he quotes from Another Letter 
to Mr. Almon; which quotation, be it observed, 
appears without one word of praise. Again, 
though Almon had published all the Candor pam- 
phlets from 1764 to 1770, the Second Postscript 
to Another Letter was published by Miller. I 
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] 
can only suppose that Almon was weary of pro- 
secutions, had become nervous; whereas Miller, | 
though he too had been prosecuted, had no fears. | 
I will add, for the benefit of the speculative, | 
that Junius also knew that Miller had no fears. | 
When he sent his famous letter on this same law 
of libel to the Public Advertizer, he wrote pri- 
vately to the printer, “If you should have any 
fears, I entreat you to send it early enough to 
Miller to appear to-morrow night in the London 
Evening Post. . . . . Miller, I am sure, will have 
no scruples.” Finally, the writers were contem- 
poraries ; both wrote for many years anonymously, 
with general agreement on great political and 
constitutional questions, and with curious points 
of agreement on minor matters and in personal 
opinions; both were bitter against the govern- 
ment; the writings of both were prosecuted by the 
government ; both aroused public attention to a 
degree unknown before or since; both remained 
unknown even to their publishers; both died 
without confessing authorship; and both took 
such effectual means for concealment that they 
remain unknown to this day. D. E. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Shakspeare and his Adulterators. -— 


“ Biron. -_, when love speaks, the voice of all the 
rods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.” 
Loves Labour’s Lost, Act III. Sc. 3. 
It was Erasmus, I believe, who said that when 
he read the Scriptures in the naked text, he found 
them very easy and very pleasant; but that when 
he afterwards began to study the commentators, 
then the Scriptures became difficult to him, then 
he began not to understand them. Though this 
be eminently true of the sacred writings, it is 
likewise in great measure true of Shakspeare also. 
The two lines quoted above seem, one might 
think, absolutely to defy misconception, especially 
when read in connexion with the ten preceding 
them: yet Warburton, Steevens, Tyrwhitt, Far- 
mer, and Musgrave (how many others besides is 
unknown to me), have written notes more or less 
long in explanation ; not one of which, I will be 
bold to say, has hit the meaning. These notes 
are too prolix for insertion in “ N, & Q.;” but 
any reader, curious to see a knot of learned men 
groping at noonday, may refer to them for himself. 
Johnson makes no comment, but faithfully records 
the ancient reading to be “ make heaven,” and that 
reading should not have been altered. Shak- | 
Speare was altogether regardless, if not quite ig- 
norant of the thraldom to a mechanical concord | 
which now obtains, and which imparts a certain 
stiffness of structure, a prim regularity to the 
freest sentences of the most fluent writer of later | 


| times. 


| hension, counterfeit antiquity, and jaunting s 
conceit. 


The oniy syntax that he appears to have 
recognised was intellectual, not grammatical ; go- 
verned indeed by the same principles upon which 
the laws of grammar are based, agreeable to its spirit, 
not letter ; a syntax of the thoughts he designed 
to convey, not of their mere verbal vehicles. Thus 
the word voice is singular, and taken absolutely 
requires a singular verb; but the voice of all the 
gods is not singular; its sense, I say, is not singular, 
but plural: therefore it takes a plural verb, make. 
The question, be it observed, is not whether ours 


| or his be the better grammar, but simply whether 
| Shakspeare shall be allowed to express his mean- 


ing in his own way; whether, in a word, Shakspeare 
shall be Shakspeare, or his editor, or annotator, 
or reader shall be Shakspeare. I am of course 
aware of the convenient shift by which the critic 
avoids placing himself in contradiction to Shak- 
speare —“‘it is the blundering old folio” — a sub- 
terfuge that amounts to this ;—because the old 
folio is not free from errors, therefore it may ever- 
more be made the passive drudge, or hobby-horse, 
by turns, to defect of learning, dulness of appre- 

If 





I quote a few instances of Shakspeare’s 
use of the concord exemplified by restoration of 
his genuine text in the above passage, with a view 
to silence gainsayers; and only a few, although 
they might be multiplied almost indefinitely, lest 
some twelve months hence a fresh race of Shak- 
speare-botchers should make them a pretext for 
further corruption of his writings; or a young- 
Adam, new-old commentator, creep forth to prac- 
tise on the credulity of an unbookish age, that 
at length nothing of Shakspeare should be left 


| but disyecta membra poete ; his remains so mangled 


that one could not say “this is Shakspeare;” or 
this noblest monument of the English tongue be 
subjected to that last indignity, be emasculated by 


| critics into a “ reading-made-easy” for themselves 


and boarding-school misses. 
“ Cas. Antony, 


| The posture of your blows are yet unknown.” 


Jul. Cas., Act V. Se. 1. 
“ P. King. The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own enactures with themselves destroy.” 
Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 2. 
“ Pant. To morrow, may it please you, Don Alphonso 
With other gentlemen of good esteem 
Are journeying to salute the emperor, 
And to commend their service to his will.” 
Two Gent. of Verona, Act I. Se. 3. 
“ Por. I am glad this parcel of wooers are so very 
reasonable.” — Merch. of Venice, Act I. Sc. 2. 
Might not the pedant tribe of Murray “come 
into court,” as Portia says, “ and swear she had a 


| poor pennyworth in the English ?” 


“ Ant. . » ° For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strongly speak to us.”—Ant. and Cleop., Act I. Se. 2. 


faving pleaded thus far as counsel for the old 
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folio, and for the restoring of the plural make, I 
affirm, at variance with every one of the former 
commentators, that “the voice of all the gods” is 
in apposition to “ love speaking,” to the sentence, 
“when love speaks ;" that in the voice of love is 
included the voice of all the gods, as Warburton 
rightly observes, though he both misinterprets 
and corrupts the lines, two events as inseparable 
as cause and effect. 

And when love speaks the voice of all the gods 
speaks the voice, that is his misinterpretation : — 


“ Mark! heaven drowsy with the harmony.” 


Mark, substituted for make, that is his corrup- 
tion. 

To conclude with “ porridge after meat.” At 
p. 6. of “N. & Q.” (24 S. v.), writing upon the 
lines — 

“ The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is misdeed to my most painted word.” 

Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 1. 
among other things, Mr. Keicuriey says: “I am 
also inclined to read unlike for ugly; for, as far as 
I know, ugly to, only occurs in the phrase ugly to 
the eye. To personify paint and word would be | 
rather too bold.” 

These observations of Mr. Keicuriery’s are 
certainly very striking ; and though I cannot say | 
of his proposed alteration, as he does of the “ old” 
commentator’s corruption of the line in Winter's 
Tale (Act IV. Sc. 3.), that it is an “admirable 
correction,” yet, I frankly confess, it gives no 
ambiguous weight to his authority, in endorsing 
with Tis admiration that particular corruption. 

My understanding of these words of Hamlet 
proceeded from the idea, that to meant compured 
to; and Johnson, by his note on the place, ap- | 
pears to have been of the same mind. Before | 
assenting to Mr. Keiautier's suggested change, 
one might like to have the scruples removed 
which a few passages such as the following pro- 
voke : — 

“ Ham, So excellent a king; that was to this 
Hyperion to a Satyr.” — Hamlet, Act I. Se, 2. 





“ Ghost. . ° ° . And to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor, 
To those of mine.” — Jb., Act 1. Se. 5. 
“ Mer, Lama to his lady was but a kitchen wench.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act IL. 8c. 4. | 
“ Val. There is no woe to his correction, 
Nor to his service no such joy on earth.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II, Sc. 4. 


And again, a few lines farther on : — 

“ Pardon me Proteus: all I can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing.” 

“ Herbert,” says Johnson commenting on the 
use of to in the former passage, “called for the 
prayers of the Liturgy a little before his death, 
saying, ‘ None to them, none to them,’” 


Mr. Farruott remarks (2™ S, v. 106.), on the 
word goatch met with by him in a chap-book, that 
he does not find it in our glossaries. The term is 
quite familiar to me, though I have not heard it 
for many years; at one period of my life, either 
at school (in Rutland), or at College (in Cam- 
bridgeshire), more probably the latter, I used to 
hear an earthen pitcher called by no other name. 
Bailey has the word, but spelt as pronounced, 
gotch ; and Ash copies it from Bailey. Mr. Farr- 
HOLT will, however, find it in a ballad that used 
to be a great favourite among young folk of my 
acquaintance, “ Richard and Kate,” by Bloom- 
field : — 

“ When once a giggling mawther you, 
And I a red-faced chubby boy, 
Sly tricks you played me not a few; 
For mischief was your greatest joy. 
“ Once, passing by this very tree, 
A gotch of milk I’d been to fill, 
You shoulder’d me; then laugh’d to see 
Me and my gotch spin down the hill.” 
W. R. Arrowsmiru. 
Kinsham Court. 





Shakspeare, the First Folio. —I have been 
lately examining a copy of the “ First Folio” of 
Shakspeare’s works. I find that Troilus and Cres- 
sida (which in all the descriptions I have seen of 
the “ First Folio” is stated as included in it) is 


| . . . 
| not inserted in the catalogue of plays. Further- 


more, in the book itself Zroilus and Cressida is 
evidently inserted from some other edition, as the 
paging is all wrong. My object in writing this 
is to ask, 1. Whether other eopies of the “ First 
Folio” are known without Troilus and Cressida ? 
2. To which edition do the inserted leaves belong? 
It is not the second; probably the third or fourth, 
which I have not by me. The second leaf is paged 
79,80. The other leaves have no paginal numbers. 
My folio is, I may mention, in excellent preser- 
vation, and the binding at least one hundred years 
old. G. H. K. 





Shakspeare’s Sonnets; Hathaway the Drama- 
tist.— Having noticed in an article on Rev. A. 
Dyce’s “ Shakspeare” in The Atheneum, that 
Mr. Collier is “ working anew ” on his lite of this 


| poet, I feel anxious, through your.aid, of placing 


before him the following conjecture, which, where 
so much is conjectural, may not be too wild or 
far-fetched to merit some investigation. “ The 
only begetter” of the dedication of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets is as yet undiscovered. The guesses al- 
ready made have, so far as I know, violated in 
some of its elements the law of probability ; so 
that a new guess, if probable, may be admissible, 
as enabling commentators to “take a new de- 
parture.” 

I find in a list of dramatic authors of “ the 
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Elizabethan era” the name of one “ Hathaway.” 
Was this the brother of Anne Hathaway, the 
brother-in-law of the poet, and “ the only be- 
getter of these ensuing sonnets ?” 

We know Shakspeare’s brother Edmond was a 
player; we generally take it for granted that 
“the gentle Will” assisted his relatives. Would 
it not add a pleasing thought to those already 
constellating round Shakspeare could we find that 
his help was also extended to his marriage con- 
nections. 

The Sonnets were published in the great drama- 
tist’s lifetime, yet were unushered to the world 
by his own hand or pen: may we not infer that 
in some season of distress Hathaway had been 
permitted to make what he could of them, so long 
as he abstained from letting it be supposed that 
they were published “ by authority” of the bard ? 

I write at a distance from books, where veri- 
fication is impossible; but if even the probability 
of this could be established by the discovery of 
the Christian names of Anne’s brothers and that 
of the playwright, so many inferences might be 
deduced from the fact regarding Shakspeare’s 
domestic life, that it seems to me worthy of being 
placed before the “ learned senate ” of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” Rector. 


MOORE'S “SONGS FROM SCRIPTURE.” 


Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” will be able 
to account for the omission from any English (and 
I presume foreign) edition of his works of some 
half-dozen of Moore's songs, which were published 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago in London, as a 
collection of musical pieces, under the title of 
Songs from Scripture. I know nothing of them 
except from a brief notice which appeared, at the 
time of their publication, in one of the Dublin 
newspapers. The words of one song were given 
as a specimen, which struck me at the time as 


being extremely beautiful, and which fixed them- 


selves so firmly in my memory that, though I 
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| informant had the account. 


have never seen them since, I think I can give | 


a pretty accurate version of them. As the Messrs. 
Longmans have announced an edition of Moore's 


Sacred Songs, &c. with the music, it is to be | 


hoped that the following exquisite little lyric, 
perhaps the happiest of his later efforts, will not 
now be forgotten. 
* Song of the Dove. 
1, 
“ Sweet dove, that homeward winging 
O’er endless waves thy lonely way, 
Now hither bend'st thee, bringing 
The long sought olive spray : 
It tells that Love still reigns above, 
That God doth not his own forget, 
That Mercy’s beam upspringing 
Shall light the lost world yet. 
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9 
“ And see in heaven ascending, 
Yon radiant bow of peace unfurled, 
Like Love’s bright arms extending 
To clasp a weeping world. 
Hail union bright of mist and light, 
True type of sinners’ hopes and fears; 
When light celestial blending 
Draws glory out of tears.” 

The unexpected third rhyme in the seventh 
line of each stanza forms, I think, the metrical 
charm of these verses. It is the key-note of the 
song, and corrects the uncertainty of the memory. 
It has done so at least in my case, as, from en- 
deavouring to recall the ideas, I missed in my 
first draught some of the happiest turns of the 
expression. D. F. M. C. 


Dublin. 





LORD LYTTELTON AND THE GHOST. 


Some years ago I met an old gentleman at 
Ewell, in Surrey, near which is Pitt's Place, where 
his Lordship died. He gave me the following 
account, which he had from a gentleman who was 
in the house at the time. This person was the 
organist of a neighbouring town, whose company 
was much courted on account of his musical talent, 
and who was a frequent visitor to his Lordship. 
The story ordinarily told is this: that he dreamed 
the ghost of a lady whom he had seduced ap- 
peared to him, and predicted his death at twelve 
at night on the third day following. My inform- 
ant’s story differs only thus far : that the supposed 
apparition was that of the mother of the lady in 
question, who had died of a broken heart in con- 
sequence of her daughter's dishonour. Lord Lyt- 
telton was at this time in a very bad state of health 
in consequence of his excesses, and was subject to 
what my informant called “suffocating fits,” — 
probably nervous hysteria. Be this as it may, it 
appears on the day of his death, the foretold third 
day, he had a party of friends at Pitt's Place ; 
among whom was the organist, from whence my 
He says that Lyttel- 
ton was in a state of some agitation, and had told 
the story of the dream to his friends. As the 
night wore on, and midnight approached, his ner- 
vousness increased painfully; and some of his 
visitors said, during his absence, “ Lyttelton will 
frighten himself into another fit with this foolish 
ghost story ;” and they determined to put a clock, 
which stood in the room, forward; and when he 
returned to them they said, — “ Hurrah! Lyttel- 
ton, twelve o'clock is past, you've jockied the 
ghost—now the best thing is to go quietly to bed, 
and in the morning you will be all right.” He 
accordingly went up stairs; and while some of his 
guests were putting on their coats to depart, his 
valet came down to fetch something: it was said 
to get some mint-water, which he was in the habit 
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of taking, leaving his Lordship alone. At this 
period, the clock of the parish church, which was 
not far off, and which of course could not have 
been touched, began slowly to peal forth the true 
midnight hour. The valet proceeded up stairs, 
and shortly burst forth into loud exclamations; 
the party ran up, and found his Lordship had 
fallen dead. My informant’s impression was, that 
the sudden revulsion of feeling from a state of 
fancied security, to the finding himself at the mo- 
ment in the very instant of the dreaded danger, 
had caused such a reaction as to bring on the fits | 
which carried him off. He, no doubt, had heard | 

} 





the first stroke of the clock as well as others down 
stairs ; and, as each successive blow struck slowly | 
upon the bell, the sense of danger, and the re- | 
membrance of the dream, became greater and | 
greater —and to so weakened a frame, and so | 
diseased a mind, no doubt these caused the ca- 
tastrophe. It is not improbable most ghost stories 
might be found to have a similar natural solution. 

A. A. 


Poet’s Corner. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.— NO. VI. 
“ Tidifes.” — 
“In which were peinted all thise false foules, 
As bin thise tidifes, tercelettes, and owles.” 
Cant. Tales, 10961-2. 

In this couplet we have two difficulties to be 
solved together: What is a tidif? and, Why are 
“tidifes, tercelettes, and owles,” associated as 
instances of fickleness? The subject in hand 
(10935-43.) is the fickleness of a tercelet (male 
hawk or falcon), who had “ falsed” his “ trouthe” 
(10941.). 

Tyrwhitt, by placing “tidifes” in his list of 
words not understood, plainly intimates his non- 
acceptance of the definition that a tidif is a tit- 
mouse, for which, as he remarks, there is no 
authority. 





I would submit that the tidif is no other than 
the sea-mew or common gull; and that by tidifes | 
we are to understand fide-wives. Gulls in the U. 
States are called “ old wives.” 

Although tidif finds no place in modern English, | 
we still retain in our spoken language the two 
words —I write as they are pronounced — huzzif | 
and middif. Now as middif is midwife, and huzzif 
is housewife, may we not be permitted to conjec- | 
ture that tidif is tide-wife? We shall presently 
see a reason for this name. 

But if by tidifes (or tide-wives) we are to un- 
derstand gulls or sea-mews, the question will im- 
mediately arise, What is there, in the nature of | 
the common gull, which accords with the character 
of changeableness or inconstancy here imputed by 
Chaucer to the tidif ? 

This inconstant character, it may be answered, 








does certainly attach, in a remarkable degree, and 
in more respects than one, to the gull or sea-mew, 
as described by ornithologists. Let us, however, 
begin by mentioning that feature in particular 
which Chaucer himself appears to have specially 
had in view. 

The gull kind, before they acquire their perfect 
plumage, are remarkable for undergoing a variety 
of changes, each of which presents them in a dif- 
ferent aspect ; so that they are regular ¢urncoats. 
It is only after several “mues” or “ moultings” 
(and a “ mue” means a change, in Italian muda,) 
that most of the gulls acquire their adult plumage 
(Orbigny). The result is well known to zoolo- 
gists. Under different heads with different names, 
writers, misled by this variety in the plumage, 
have placed gulls and goélands, which were in 
reality of the same species. This has gone so far 
that we find one writer corrected by another ; 
writers questioning their own arrangements, nay, 
some writers of the first class, ever the most ready 
to acknowledge a mistake, confessing and rectify- 
ing their own errors. But, though these progressive 
variations in the plumage of the gull for a time 
misled and baffled our naturalists, changes of this 
kind do not appear to have escaped our observant 
forefathers. Chaucer, at any rate, especially se- 
lects the tidif as an instance of changeableness in 
respect to fashion : — 

“ And tho that had done unkindnesse, 
As doth the tidife for new fanglenesse, 
Besought mercy of hir trespassing, 
And humbly song hir repenting.” 
Legend of Good Women, 153-6. 

Now the term fanglenesse has a particular re- 
ference to vain decoration in dress. Conf. Shak., 
Cymb., Act V. Sc. 4.:— 

.. ° ° A book? 0, rare one! 
Be not, as in our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers.” 

Hence “ new fanglenesse” has a similar reference 
to novelty in dress. Thus Cunningham (cited by 
Richardson): “In holyday gown, and my new- 


| fangled hat.” And therefore the expression, as 
| here used by Chaucer, — 


“ As doth the tidife for new funglenesse,” — 


is peculiarly applicable to the gull or sea-mew, 
which, as we have seen, so often changes its coat ; 
and which the poet seems on that account to have 
selected, in company with the tercelet and owl 
(of whom more anon), as an emblem of fickleness. 

But in its mode of life, also, the whole class of 


| gulls is singularly inconstant. Although we might 


naturally regard them as seabirds, they occasion- 
ally wander far away to inland districts. Pennant 
particularly records their disposition to “ ramble 
far from the sea,” and exemplifies his statement 
by mentioning that “ one was taken near Oxford.” 
During the winter, the common gull in particular, 
though it is found in vast flocks on all our shores, 
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also “ frequents the moist meadows in the inland | 


parts of England remote from the sea.” It is 
stated by Orbigny (Dict. d Hist. Nat.), that gulls 


“ s’avancent quelquefois bien avant dans les terres. | 


.... M. Gerbe rapport que, lorsqu’il neige, des 
bandes des mouettes vont se porter dans les cam- 
pagnes, quoiqu’il fasse calme plat en mer.” These 
unaccountable movements of the “ mouettes” 
evidently excited the curiosity of M. Gerbe; for 
he asks, “ A quoi attribuer ces excursions ?” Nay, 
we find it recorded in Buffon that in 1775 a large 
troop of the Kittywake, a species of gull, appeared 
unexpectedly at Semur in Auxois, where they 
were utterly unknown, remained a fortnight, and 
then as suddenly disappeared. 

But as tidif is read by us tide-wife, it may be 
proper to remark, in particular, that the wander- 
ings of the gull have been very generally observed 
to vary with the tides, both high tides and /ow tides. 
The common gull “is seen in vast numbers on 


the Thames in Spring and Winter, picking up the | 


small fish, worms, &c., left by the tide” (Donovan). 
This appearance of the gulls on the flat shores of 
the ‘Thames, depending day by day on the time of 
low water, and therefore daily occurring at a 
different hour, might well combine with their suc- 
cessive variations of plumage, to acquire for the 
class a character of changeableness ; and as it has 
also been remarked by Buffon, that the gulls on 
certain rivers follow the rising tide (‘ suivent sur 
les rivitres la marée montante”), we can easily 
understand why, their noisy arrival being always 
remarked at the hour, whatever hour it might be, 
when the flood tide came in, they should be hailed 
among the longshore people by the name of “ tide- 
wives.” But similar habits of the gulls may be 
noticed on the coasts of England. 
they may be sometimes remarked on the wing, 
when the tide is high, within a stone’s throw of 


Off Ramsgate | 


the pierhead, cruising to and fro, uttering their | 


peculiar cry, and occasionally wheeling in amongst 
the masts of the craft in port. I have marked 
with pleasure their dashing but graceful flight 
and bullet-like plunge, when the breeze has been 
fresh, and the harbour brimming. A few hours 
after, not a gull was to be seen. 

But whatever concurring evidence of this kind 
may be cited, to connect with the gull or sea-mew 
the idea of changeableness, such as their move- 
ments varying with the tides, their sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance in particular localities, 
the migratory habits of some classes of gulls, &c., 
the point which Chaucer appears to have mainly 
had in view in imputing jfickleness to the tidif, is 
its frequent change of plumage. For, as already 
remarked, Chaucer cites three instances of fickle- 
ness together, “ tidifes, tercelettes, and owles;” 
and in “ tercelettes and owles,” as well as in “ ti- 
difes,” there is something to be observed touching 
their change of coat. 


Respecting the dercelet (hawk or falcon,) Pen- 
nant writes, “ We are here to observe that much 
caution is to be used in describing the hawk kind 
[he takes falcons, British eagles, and hawks to- 
gether], no birds being so liable to change their 
colors the two or three first years of their lives. 
Inattention to this has caused the number of hawks 
to be multiplied far beyond the reality;” so that 
“the falcon, the f. gentil, and the haggard, are 
made distinct species, whereas they form onl 
one.” We might show, moreover, by further ci- 
tations from Pennant, did time and space permit, 
that variety in respect to plumage agua pre- 
vails in certain species of this bird which were, 
above others, in requisition for falconry, and which 
therefore would be all the more likely to come under 
Chaucer's notice: for example, in the gyr-falcon, 
which was employed in falconry for the highest 
game, cranes and herons, and with which the 
poet’s fickle tercelet is probably identical, a bird 
sometimes coloured and spotted, sometimes white. 
As for “ owles,” the brown owl and the tawny 
owl, though one and the same in different coats, 
have, according to Pennant, been pictured as two 
distinct species. 

Such apparently are the grounds, though it is 
undeniable that other classes of birds are more or 
less liable to similar changes, on which the poet, 
in the play of his fancy, associates these three de- 
scriptions of “ foules,” “ tidifes, tercelettes, and 
owles,” in a charge of fickleness. 

One word more. Buffon remarks that all the 
“ votélands” and “mouettes” (gulls greater and 
less) are “ criards.” This accords with the testi- 
mony of Willughby, who says that “gulls in 
general” are “ clamorous,” and one sort “ extraor- 
dinarily clamorous.” Nay, they are described, 
when disturbed in their breeding haunts, as per- 
fect scolds, clamouring as if to drive intruders 
away. Can it be imagined — is it possible ?—that 
our progenitors were so ungallant as to confer on 
the noisy creatures the name of tidifes, or tide- 
wives, with any reference to their scolding ? Is it 
conceivable that our forefathers intended to place 


| tide-wives in the same category as apple-wives, 





fish-wives, &c.? It is Sonnini who tells us what 
gulls are called in Carolina, U. States,— “ old 
wives |” Tuomas Boys. 


P.S. The writer acknowledges with thanks some 
valuable information which has been privately 
forwarded to him, on the subject of the silver 
Cristofre (2™ S. iv. 450.). The communication 
in question, as well as any others with which he 
may be favoured, shall be duly noticed when the 
present series on the “ Difficulties of Chaucer” is 
brought to a conclusion. 
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“WE IS A WISE CHILD,” ETC, 


The saying, “ He is a wise child that knows his 
own father,” is often heard; and frequently (but 
erroneously) it is stated by some that it is taken 
from the Proverbs of Solomon; and by others, 
that it is contained in the Apocrypha. I believe 
that the earliest instance of this wise saw is con- 
tained in an observation of Telemachus in the 
first book of Homer’s Odyssey : 

OF 16 8 eal, Odhoory, beck 1. line 216. 

“ Nondum enim quisquam suum parentem ipse cogno- 
vit.” — Clarke’s Interpretation. 

However, it seems that the same thing in sub- 
stance occurs in other Greek authors, as Mr. Pope, 
in his translation of the Odyssey, bk. i. 1. 275., to 
the passage — 

“To prove a genuine birth, the prince replies, 
On female truth assenting faith relies” 


appends the following note : 

“There is an appearance of something very shocking 
in this speech of Telemachus. It literally runs thus: — 
* My mother assures me that I am the son of Ulysses, but I 
know it not.” 

It seems to reflect on his mother’s chastity, as 
if he had a doubt of his own legitimacy. This 
seeming simplicity in Telemachus, says Eusta- 
thius, “is the effect of a troubled spirit—it is grief 
that makes him doubt if he can be the son of the 
great and generous Ulysses; it is no reflection 
on Penelope, and consequently no fault in Tele- 
machus. I[t is an undoubted truth that the mother 
only knows the legitimacy of the child.” 

Thus Euripides : 

“"H wey yap abrijs oldev Svra, 68 oiera:,” 
That is, the mother knows the child, the father 
only believes it. 

Thus also Menander 

“ Abrov yap ovbeis ole roo wér" éyévero, 
"AAN' brovootmer wavres h mirrevoomer,” 
That is, no man knows assuredly who begot him ; 
we only g guess it and believe it. 
Aristotle, i in his Rhetoric, is also of this etitens | 


“"Apuora wepl rev Téxvwy xpivovew ai yuvaixes.” 


What I have here said is translated literally 
from Eustathius; and if it edifies the reader I am 
content. But the meaning of the passage is this : 
Mentes asks Telemachus if he be the son of 
Ulysses, and he replies, “So my mother assures 
me, but nothing sure so wretched as I am could 
proceed from that great man.” But however this 
may be reconciled to truth, I believe few ladies 
would take it as a compliment, if their sons should 
tell them there was some room to doubt of their 
legitimacy. There may be abundance of truth in 
it, and yet very little decency. 

F. A. Carrineton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Minor Potes. 
“ The Rambler.” — On the fly-leaf of a MS. in 
the Brit. Mus. is the following memorandum : — 


“ Dr. Johnson wrote The Rambler himself, except N° 10., 
which contained four billets of Miss Mulso, now M* 
Chapone, and — 





Ne 30. by M*™ Cath. Talbot. 
97. , MS. Richardson. 
44, 
& } M* Eliz. Carter.” 
100, 
Cx. Horrer. 
Dress. — 


“1753. Dr. Cameron went to execution in a light- 
coloured coat, red waistcoat and breeches, and a new bag 
wig.” — Gent. Mag., xxiii. 292. 

“ 1746, Lord Derwentwater went to execution dressed 
in scarlet, faced with black velvet, trimmed with gold; a 
gold-laced waistcoat, and a white feather in his hat.”— 
Lbid., xvi. 666. 

“ 1755. The Prince of Wales went to a ball at the 
Russian Embassy, at Somerset House, in a pink and 
silver dress.” — Jbid., xxv. 89. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Alexander Tate.—'The name, so printed in Mr. 
Durrant Coorer’s communication respecting the 
“ Army under William III.” (2"* S. v. 81.), must 
be a mistake for Nahum Tate, who, for a quarter 
of a century, held the laureateship. Most as- 
suredly poor Tate was not the worst laureate. 
Recent writers have treated him scurvily, but they 
had forgotten or overlooked the verses of Eusden 
and Pye! Epwarp F. Rimeavutrt. 


A Note for London Annalists: Funeral of Isa- 
bella of France. — 
“ Rex Vicecomitibus Londonie et Middlesexie, salu- 
tem. Precipimus vobis quod regias stratas que vocantur 
| Bisshopesgatestrete et Algatestrete, a fimis et feditatibus 
| mundari, et eas contra adventum corporis Isabelle nuper 
| Regine Anglie matris nostre, usque ad Civitatem nostram 
| predictam, de exitibus ballive vestre parari faciatis. Et 
de custubus quos circa hoc apponeritis in compoto vestro 
| debitam allocacionem habere faciemus. 
Teste Rege apud W: estmonasterium, 
xx die Novembris.” 

“ Rex Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario, salu- 
| tem. Cum nuper breve nostrum preceperimus Vice- 
| comitibus nostris Londoniw et Middlesexie, quod regias 
stratas que vocantur Bisshopesgatestrete et Algatestrete 
a fimis et feditatibus mundari, et eas decenter contra ad- 
ventum corporis Isabelle nuper Regine Anglie, matris 
nostre usque ad Civitatem nostram predictam, de exitibus 
ballive sue parari faciant. Vobis mandamus, quod eisdem 
Vicecomitibus custus quos per eorum sacramenta vobis 
constare poterit ipsos circa paracionem et mundacionem 
stratarum predictarum usque ad summam novem librarum 
apposuisse in compoto suo ad dictum saccarium allocetis. 

“ Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, 
primo die Decembris.” 


L. B. L. 


Custom of sitting uncovered in Churches. — Of 
course it is well known to all the readers of “ N. 


“ 


(Claus, 32 E. 3. m. 1.) 
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& Q.” that the attendants at the synagogue wear 
their hats during the service. The same custom 
holds also among the “ Friends,” excepting during 
prayer; although in this latter case it is, I pre- 
sume, to show that man should not uncover his 
head to buildings more than to men; and that to 
God only should such honour be rendered. But 
in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa is the following 
paragraph — 

“ Richard Cox, Lord Bishop of Ely, died July 22, 1581, 
and was afterwards very solemnly buried in his own 
cathedral. I have seen an admirable, fair, large old 
drawing, exhibiting in one view his funeral procession ; 
and, in another, the whole assembly (and as appears by 
the drawing a very great one too), sitting in the choir to 
hear the funeral Sermon, all covered, and having their 
bonnets on.” 

I will add here in respect to the separation of 
men and women in churches, that in some parts 
of Wales it is customary among Dissenters, in 
those places of worship which have galleries, for 
the men to sit in one side gallery, and the women 
in the other, although men and women sit toge- 
ther in the lower part of the building. 

Varvov ap Harry, 





Minor Queries. 

Samuel Ogle. — Any particulars relating to Rt. 
Hon. Samuel Ogle of Bousden, Northumberland, 
born March 25, 1658; died in Dublin, March 10, 
1718, recorder, and twenty-four years M.P. for 


Berwick-on-Tweed, and in 1699 commissioner of 


the revenue, would be most acceptable. His first 
wife was Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Dawson, 
merchant, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Whose daughter 
was she? If any correspondent would wish to see 
the pedigree since, I shall be very happy to fur- 
nish it. Dopo. 


Song of “ The Douglas.” — What is the history 
of, who is the author, and who the person sup- 
posed to utter the following lament ? 


“Could ye come back to me 

In the dear likeness that I knew; 
Could ye come back again, 
I'd be so faithful, so loving, 
Douglas, Deuglas, tender and true. 
Never a scornful word 
Ever should pain ye; 
I’d smile as sweet as the angels smile, 
Such as thy smile on me 

Broke from thee ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
O! to call back the days that are not! 

My eyes were blinded, 
Your words were few: 

You know the truth now, there up in Heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

Hi. Girrs. 


Episcopal Wig, Mitre, and Cope. — The late 


Bishop Bagot (Bath and Wells) was, it appears, | 


the first, and Dr. Blomfield (late Bishop of Lon- 
don) the second, on our English Episcopal Bench, 
who abandoned the use of wigs. Are there any 
prelates now living, save the two archbishops, who 
still adhere to this powdered appendage? ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who succeeded Dr. 
Blomfield in the see of Chester, never, when robed, 
appeared without his wig; while, on the contrary, 
Dr. Graham, our present amiable diocesan, has 
never been known to wear one. 

Is there any perfect specimen of the old English 
mitre now in existence? I of course except the 
fragment of the one used by William of Wykeham, 
preserved in New College, Oxon. I am aware, 
too, of the mitres still remaining at Maryland and 
Connecticut in the United States. 

Is the cope worn now by bishops or archbishops 
at the time of consecration ? T. Hueues, 

Chester. 


Rogers the Painter. — This artist is reported to 
have painted the famous picture of the “ Bom- 
bardment of Algiers” in 1813. Who was he, and 
where are any of his works to be seen ? 

Terra Vert. 

Negus of Norfolk. —Where can I see a pedigree 
of this family ? If my memory serves me, Henry 
N. Burroughes, the Member for the Eastern divi- 
sion of the county, is a maternal descendant of 
this old and wealthy family. 

Racpu GILLInGwATER, 

Naper of Loughcrew.—This family, including 
Lord Sherborne, claims to be descended from 
James, fourth son of Sir Nathaniel Naper, but all 
the Harl. MSS. concur in making James the sixth 
son. In Harl. MSS. 1166, which is apparently 
an original visitation of 1623 (and in several 
others), the names of the sons are given as: 1. 
Gerrard, aged seventeen; 2. Robert; 3. John; 
4. Nathaniel; 5. Henry; 6. James. John and 
Henry settled at New Ross, co. Wexford, where 
the latter founded a family still in existence. 
They retain the true mode of spelling the name, 
Napper, as appears by Sir Nathaniel’s own signature 
certifying his pedigree. By the way, who was the 
James Napper of Dublin who married, in Jan. 
1695, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Barry, third 
Lord Santry, and had they any issue? Y.§S, M, 


Trish Plays. —Can any of the readers of “N, 
& Q.” oblige me by giving any information re- 
garding the authorship of the following Irish 
dramas: — 1. The Conspirators, a Tragi-comic 
Opera, as it was acted in England and Ireland 
without applause ; printed at Carrickfergus, 8vo., 
1749.—2. The Temple of Peace, a Masque in one 
act, performed at Dublin ; 8vo., 1749.—3. Theo- 
doric, King of Denmark, a Tragedy, by a young 
Gentlewoman ; Dublin, 8vo., 1752.—4. A new 
Scene for the Comedy called “ The Knights, or, 
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Fresh Tea for Mr. Foote ;” Dublin, 8vo., 1758.— 
5. All Pleased at Last, 2 Comedy; 8vo., 1783. 
Acted and printed at Dublin.—6. The Ginger- 
bread Nut; or, The Termagant Tamed, a Comic 
Opera; Dublin, 1790.—7. The Labyrinth; or, 
The Fatal Embarrassment, a Tragedy from Cor- 
neille; Dublin, 8vo., 1795.—8. Virtue Trinm- 
phant, a Play; Dublin, 1783.—9. The Cat let 
out of the Bag; or, a Play without a Plot, §c. ; | 
Dublin, 8vo., 1792.—10. The Amber Box, a 
Comic Opera; Dublin, 12mo., 1800.— 1}. All at 
Home ; or, The Irish Nieces, a Comedy ; Dublin, 
12mo., 1804.—12. The Sock and Buskin, a Play, 
Dublin, 12mo. 1809. Acted at the private theatre, 
Fishamble Street, Dublin, January 27, 1809. X. 


Millicent in Ireland. — Can anyone tell me 
where is Millicent in Ireland ; and anything about 
it? F. 


“ Officium Beate Marie,” ete. —Can you tell 
me the value of the work mentioned below? also, 
if it is scarce ? It has very well executed coloured 
plates. 

“ Officium Beate Marie Virginis nuper reformatum, 
et Pii V. Pont. Max. jussu editum. Antwerpiz ex officium 
Plantiniana Balthesarii Moreti, m.pc.Lu.” 

P. A. 


London Companies’ Irish Estates. — Information 
is requested respecting the estates in Ireland be- 
longing to several of the City Companies, their 
present value, and how divided among the Com- 
panies, with any other particulars. Anon. 








Thomas Thornton, born about 1609, supposed 
to have been a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land till the act of uniformity, 1662, about which 
period he removed to New England; had chil- 
dren, Anna, Elizabeth, Mary, Priscilla, Theophi- 
lus, Thomas, and Timothy. Of these, Mary was 
born about 1640, and Timothy about 1647. In- 
formation is desired of the parish or other records 
of the births or baptisms of these children, and 
any particulars relating to their father. 

J. W. T. 


Boston, U.S. 


Arms of Stoney of Yorkshire. — What are the 
arms, crest, &c., of the family of Stoney of York- | 
shire? ‘They are not given in Burke, though a 
portion of their pedigree is. B. B.S. 


Fothergill Family. — Whence did the family of 
Fothergill come, and when? Where did they 
first settle, what arms did they bear, and what is 
the derivation of the name? One or THE Trine. 


[2e¢ S. Ne 113,, Fes. 27. 58. 
I have in vain searched a Universal History, as 
it came down only to about 1730 or 1740. Pink- 
erton, too, is silent, so far as I can find; and in 
small modern books of travel, I find not a syllable. 
Can you, Sir, or any of your readers, kindly help 
me out ? Suermpan WItson. 
Bath. 


Welsh Topography.— Ancient and medieval 
bards have topographical, customary, and do- 
mestic references, which it would be well for 
the purposes of history to have gleaned out. 
“ Llwarch Hen.” (a.p. 550.) is full of such refer- 
ences, and so is Dafydd ab Gwilym (.p. 1350), 
our great Cymbric Ovid. In Poem ixu1. of this 
bard, the following domestical names, &c., are 
given, “ Gellimeirch,” “ Gelli-fleddyn,” “ Ber-gul- 
avon,” “ Bwlch,” “Camallt,” “y Rhiw,” “Cyfyl- 
faen,” “ Pantewewll,” “ Castellywyan,” “ Heilyn,” 


““Gwern-ytalwrn”; such places being all, it appears, 


in “ Gwent.” Query, Do such places still exist 
bearing the same name? Luwyp o LLANGATHEN, 


Chess Query. — 


“ Full craftier to play she was 
Than Athalus, that made the game 
First of the Chess, so was his name.” 
Chaucer, The Book of the Duchess, 662-4. 


Who was Athalus, and to what story does the 
poet allude ? R. H. B. A. 


William Ingledew, described as of “ Ripon in 
Craven,” who married Alice, daughter of Bate 
of Westminster, by whom he had an only daughter 
and heiress, married to Miles Lindsey of Dent, co. 
York. Any particulars respecting them would 
greatly oblige Davison INGLEDEW. 





Armorial. — The following coat of arms occurs 
in a MS., dated 1499, by a French artist. Quar- 
terly, lst and 4th on a field, argent, a horn, sable, 
in chief 3 crosses, azure ; 2nd and 3rd, on a field, 
gules, a flying stag, argent, in chief 3 stars, or. 

In another page there appears to be a rebus, 
either of the artist’s name or the person for whom 
the book was done; first comes the “irons of a 
horse collar (!); 2nd, a flagon with lid, both of 
them in white; and 3rd, a graduated quadrant with 
a plumb-line, or bob, attached in gold ;” they are 
all on a black ground. I should be glad of an 
explanation, and to know the owner of the above 


| coat of arms. I.C. J. 


Luther on Dancing. — Is there a passage in the 
works of Martin Luther in favour of dancing? A 
dancing-master in this country has published, in 


| his advertisement, what he alleges to be an ex- 


The Corsican Empress of Morocco. — In Gre- 
gorovius's Corsica I read that there was, in Na- 
poleon’s time —say between 1760 and 1815—a | 
certain native of Corsica who became Empress of 
Morocco, ’ 


| tract from the writings of the great reformer. It 


asserts that dancing is as natural as eating and 

drinking, and concludes with the exhortation : 

“ Dance, my children, dance!” Bar Port. 
Philadelphia, 


am 


ao =~ wu 
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“ There were three ladies,” §c.— The earliest 
Query propounded by me in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” was in 1* S, vi. 53. It was respecting the 
words of an old song, of which two stanzas were 
given, being all that were recollected. In 1* S. 
vi. 138., a reply to it was announced as having been 
received, in the “ Notices to Correspondents,” but 
it was never published ; and, I presume, must have 
been mislaid. I desire, therefore, to repeat my 
Query, and ask if any one can supply the conclu- 
sion of the song, which thus commenced : — 

“ There were three ladies playing at ball, 
Farin-dan-dan and farin-dan-dee ; 
There came a white knight and he wooed them all, 
With adieu, sweet honey, wherever you be. 
“ He courted the eldest with golden rings, 
Farin, &c. 
And the others with many fine things, 
And adieu,” &c. 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. Dodd's Burial Place. — Can S. D. W., or 
any of your readers, inform me where Dr. Dodd 
was buried ? J. B.S. 


Hymnology : “ Come, thou fount of every bless- 
ing,” &c. —Can any correspondent give, the real 
author of the hymn, commencing — 

“ Come, thou fount of every blessing,” &c. ? 


It has been generally ascribed to the Rev. R. 
Robinson of Cambridge (see his Life by Dyer), 
but it is not his. The earliest version that I can 
discover is that of 1759, in five eight-line verses ; 
but it seems verses four and five have never been 
popular. The first three verses have been alterec 
from the original. D.S. 


Portrait of William Sly.— Cartwright left a 
painting in oil of this old actor to Dulwich Col- 
lege. Lysons appears to have seen it in 1792, 
when he published the first volume of his En- 
virons. (See p. 111.) This painting is unfor- 
tunately now missing from the College. Is it 
known to be in any private collection ? 

Epwarp F. Rimpavttr. 

Thomas Obizzi and the Battle of Neville’s 
Cross. — Can any of your readers or correspon- 
dents inform me if the hero of the following ex- 
cerpt, and the chivalrous deed stated therein to 
have been by him performed at the battle of Dur- 


see one of Thomas Obizzi, who, having been the chief 
instrument of taking David the 2nd, son of Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, at the famous battle of Durham, gained 
by the English 1346, received the Order of the Garter 
from the hands of Edward IIL, King of England, who 


| here puts the George about his neck, and calls him his 


ham, are in anywise noticed by any contemporary, | 


English or Scottish, chronicler or historian ? 

The said battle is variously called Neville’s 
Cross, Red Hills, and Durham. It was fought 
20 Edw. IIL, Oct. 17, 1346: — 


“ About 7 miles from Padua we spent some time to 


view the house belonging to the Marquis of Obizzi (a | 


Venetian nobleman) [p. 146.]. The walls and ceilings in 
the apartments of the first story are all painted on panels 
by Paul Veronese. They represent the most remarkable 


brother.”—Blainville’s Travels through Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, but especially Italy, 3 vols. 4to., vol. ii. pp. 
146, 147. 

If none of our early historians take cognizance 
of the above relation, a reference to a List of the 
Knights of the Garter may aid in solving the 
Query. M. Aistanie Denna. 

Piersebridge, near Darlington. 


Rupert's Tower at Woolwich.—Can you inform 
me when this building was taken down, and whe- 
ther it was part of a palace built for that prince ? 

Nasesy. 


The Punishment of Drowning.— Sir Edw. Coke 
(3. Instit. 58.) says Fossa is taken away, but 
Furca remains. Can any of the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” tell when the punishment of drowning 
ceased in England ? A. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Wax Seal Impressions.—I was aware of the 
plan of obtaining an impression by means of a 
lead bullet, but no person, in the case of deeds or 
wills, would permit so dangerous an experiment. 
I have seen it repeatedly tried by a person well 
accustomed to it; and though he frequently was 
successful, yet he very often failed in obtaining 
an impression without breaking the wax seal. 
What I inquired for (1* S. xi. 243. 313.) was a 
composition which would take the impression of 
the seal, and afterwards become so hard as to 
give other impressions nearly, if not quite, as good 
as the original. Y. S. M. 

[Gutta percha is best adapted for taking impressions 
of seals: it can be carried about the person, and only re- 
quires to be kneaded in the hand, or exposed a few 
seconds to a fire, to render it fit for use. Impressed 
softly upon the seal, it receives and retains the faintest 
line, becoming hard in a short space, and has this great 
advantage over sulphur, that it cannot be broken. If the 
substance used is thin, it is liable to turn at the edges 
and become distorted as it hardens; it ought therefore 
to be fixed to some unyielding substance, say a block of 
wood, or stiff card-board, as soon as possible after the im- 
pression has been taken. } 


Bishop Alexander of the Anglican Church in 
Jerusalem. — Where and when was he born, and 
where educated ? I believe he was a Polish Jew, 
and after his conversion to Christianity entered 
Trinity College, Dublin; graduated there, and 
was ordained by Archbishop Trench of Tuam, 
who gave him some preferment in his diocese; 
but these are only vague conjectures, derived 


actions of this most illustrious family. Among others we | from uncertain sources, and I wish for correct 
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facts regarding him. I have also heard it said 
that his successor, the present Bishop Gobat, 
never received episcopal ordination, having en- 
tered into holy orders in the Lutheran Church. 
Is this a correct statement ? A.S. A. 


| Dr. Michael Solomon Alexander was born of Jewish 
arents in May, 1799, in Schinlanke, a small town in 
Sranian-Pulend From his sixteenth to his twentieth 
year he was a teacher of the Talmud and the German 
anguage among his brethren in Germiny. A similar 
office being proposed to him in England, he came to 
London in 1820, but was disappointed of the situation on 
his arrival. Through the influence of Dr. Herschel, 
High Priest in London, he obtained the appointment of 
tutor in a private family. Perceiving the extraordinary 
efforts made here to convert those of his persuasion, he 
read for the first time the New Testament, “in order,” as 
he said, “to be more confirmed in his own religion.” 
From that moment he began to doubt the sufficiency of 
Judaism. After performing the functions of a Rabbi at 
various stations in England, he was sent ultimately in 
the same capacity to Plymouth, where he was introduced 
to, and became the Hebrew tutor of, the Rev. Mr. Golding 
of Stonehouse. To that gentleman Dr. Alexander was 
indebted for the removal of all his scruples in reference to 
a profession of Christianity. Accordingly he was bap- 
tized at Plymouth, June 22, 1825, by the Rev. John 
Hatchard, vicar of St. Andrews. The same clergyman 
baptized his wife six months subsequently at Exeter. 
Shortly after his conversion he proceeded to Ireland, and 
settled in Dublin, in the hope of gaining a livelihood as a 
teacher of the Hebrew tongue. There he attracted the 
attention of the late Arc hbishop Magee, by whom he was 
ordained to a small cure in Dublin on Trinity Sunday, 
1827. At the close of the same year he was engaged by 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, and departed for the Continent; where he 
laboured in the vicinity of Dantzic for nearly three years. 
In 1830 he returned to this country, and was occupied 
during the eleven following years as a home missionary 
in connexion with the above society, and as Professor of 
Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature in King’s College, 
London. On Nov. 7, 1841, he was consecrated first Bishop 
of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, 
under the joint auspices of the Sovereigns of England and 
Prussia. He died suddenly near Balbeis, on his route 
from Syria to Cairo, Nov. 23, 1845, and was interred, by 








his own desire, at Jerusalem. Vide Gent, Mag. xxv. N.5. | 


p. 204.; Christian Observer, x\vi. 187.; and Appendix to 
Hatchard’s Sermon preached on the occasion of the Bishop's 

ptism, 

lis successor, Dr. Samuel Gobat, although educated 
and originally ordained in the Lutheran Church, was re- 
ordained as Deacon of the Anglican Church by the 
Bishop of London at Fulham Church, August 10, 1845, 
in order to qualify him for the office of Superintendent 
of the Maltese Seminary for Oriental Students, upon the 
establishment of that institution in 1845. If Dr. Gobat 
received priest’s orders it must have been between Trinity 
Sunday, June 7, 1846, and the day he was consecrated 


Bishop, July 5, 1846, which took place in the chapel of 


Lambeth Palace. The consecrators were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishops of London, Lichfield, and Cal- 
cutta. ] 


The Great Unknown. — There is no biography 
of “wonderful Robert Walker,” born 1709, and 


during two-thirds of a century curate at Seath- | 


waite, Lancashire. He is great who, not whelmed 
by the waves of adversity, whilst he beats them 





back, can yet find opportunity to do some noble 
work elsewhere, and help others out of lesser 
straits than his own. “They which builded on 
the wall, and they that bare burdens, with those 
that laded, ¢very one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other held a 
weapon.” — Nehemiah. Varvov ap Harry. 


[It is to be regretted that no biographer has embalmed 
the memory of this estimable paris sh priest, who through 
a long course of sixty years exhibited a faithful picture 
of patriarchal simplicity, adorned with the graces of every 
Christian virtue. When Mr. Walker was presented to the 
living of Seathwaite it was only 8/2. per annum; but its 
value was augmented to 13/. by the governors of Queen 
Anne's bounty. To this sum must be added a few more 
pounds received for surplice dues, a village school, and 
the freewill offerings of his affectionate little flock ; so that 
eventually he became 

“ Passing rich at twenty pounds a year.” 

With this poor stipend he brought up a family of nine 
children, and by his industry and frugality succeeded in 
“keeping the wolf from the door.” Writing to a friend 
in Jan. 1755, Mr. Walker says, “I am situated greatly to 
my satisfaction with regard to the conduct and behaviour 
of my auditory, who not only live in a happy ignorance 
of the follies and vices of the age, but in mutual peace 
and goodwill one with another, and are seemingly (and I 
hope really too) sincere Christians and sound members of 
the Establjshed Church, not one dissenter of any denomi- 
nation being amongst them all.” Mr. Walker died at an 
advanced age at Seathwaite, in August, 1802, beloved by 
his family, and respected by all who knew him. For far- 
ther particulars of this worthy priest of the lakes, see 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xxx. 317.; Ixxii. 878.; Ixxiii, 17. 
103. } 

Tax on Chimneys.—In Pepys’s Diary, under 
the date March 3, 1662, there is the following 
entry: 

“TI am told that this day Parliament hath voted two 
shillings per annum for every chimney in England, as a 
constant revenue for ever to the Crown.” 


Can any of your readers inform me how long this 
tax continued to be levied ? Lisya. 

Rugby. 

[ The chimney tax, or hearth money, was so peculiarly 
odious to the poor during the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. that it was abolished soon after the Revolution, 
upon message from the King, by 1 Will. & Mary, sess. 1. 
c. 10. It was not only considered as a great oppression 
to the poorer classes, but a badge of slavery upon the 
whole people, exposing every man’s house to be entered 
and searched at pleasure by persons unknown to him. 
The tax was farmed; and a farmer of taxes is, of all cre- 
ditors, the most rapacious. Macaulay ( Hist. of England, 
i. 287., edit. 1856) has quoted some curious doggrel bal- 
lads on this odious tax. | 


Bishops Richmond and Crigan of Man.— Any 
information as to the previous ecclesiastical sta- 
tions of the above bishops, who respectively filled 
the See of Man between the years 1773—1780, 
and 1784—1813, is requested. Regarding Dr. 
Richmond, all that is stated respecting him in 
Butler’s Memoirs of Bishop Hildesley (“* Enume- 
ration of the Bishops of Sodor and Man,” Ap- 
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pendix, xvi. p- 318.), is, that he was “said to 
have been an eloquent preacher,” and “ died in 
London, Feb. 4, 1780.” The date of Dr. Crigan’s 
death I have also been unable to ascertain ex- 
actly ; it must have been in April or May, 1813, 
and probably occurred in the Isle of Man, at his 
residence there, as his remains were interred in 
the churchyard of Kirkmichael there. It is also 
noticeable that the names of neither are found in 
the lists of graduates of the Universities of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, though both had the degree 
of D.D.; but that might have been granted from 
Lambeth, as was not unusual in those days, and 
as in the case of the present Bishop of Madras in 
1846 ; as also, I believe, in that of Bishop Gobat 
at Jerusalem, who certainly received his education 
at no British university, but he might have ob- 
tained his degree from some of the Continental 
or American academical institutions, which grant 
these degrees without much difficulty. A.S. A. 

Barrackpore. 

[Richard Richmond, the son of the Rey. R. Richmond, 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge; LL.B., 
1752; LL.D., 1758 (Graduati Cantabrigienses, p. 396., 
edit. 1823). He was vicar of Walton-on-the-Hill, and 
chaplain to the Duke of Athol; nominated Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, Jan. 23,1773; confirmed, Feb. 5, and 
consecrated on the 14th of the same month. He died in 
Cecil Street, London, Feb. 4, 1780, and was buried in St. 
Mary le Strand. Arms: Sable, a cross fleury between four 
estoilles, or. 

Claudius Crigan was the third son of Claude Crigan of 
Tyrone, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Dowager Duchess of Athol, during the minority of her 
son, nominated him Bishop of Sodor and Man, March 1, 
1784, the royal assent being received on the 25th of the 
same month. He was confirmed April 3, and consecrated 
the following day by the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishops of Rochester, Oxford, and Exeter. He died 
April 26, 1813, aged seventy-four, at Bishop’s Court. 
Arms : Gules, between three harts, or, a chevron, arg. 
For some of these particulars we are indebted to Walcott’s 
MS. English Episcopate, now in course of publication. ] 


Replies. 
MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH. 

(2™ S. iv. 287, 334. 371. 459.; v. 115.) 

that the best mode of 
testing the genuineness of autographs supposed 
to be Milton’s, written prior to the year 1654, 
when it appears pretty certain he wholly lost 
his sight (judging by the touching letter he 
wrote in that year to his esteemed Athenian 
friend and correspondent Leonard Philaris, which 


I venture to suggest 


he thus beautifully concludes: “I bid you adieu, | 


my dear Philaris, with as constant and fixed af- 
fection as if I had the sight of Lynceas”), would 
be, by making a close comparison of autographs 
indisputably Milton's with such as have only the 
reputation of being so considered ; for which pur- 
pose resort might be had to the following and 








other sources, viz.:—To Milton's manuscripts 
known to be preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, — to his official documents 
and correspondence during the period he filled 
the office of Latin Secretary to the Council of 
State, which probably may be found in the State 
Paper Office, —to his epistle to his early friend, 
the distinguished Sir Henry Wotton, written in 
1637, on the eve of making his foreign tour, ac- 
companied by a presentation-copy of his admirable 
mask Comus, if such letter fortunately exists,—to 
his Latin autograph contained in the Album 
(1639) of his Neapolitan friend Camillo Cordoyin, 
referred to by your contributor Lerureprensts, 
—and to his Latin Letter, written, in 1647, to his 
intimate Florentine friend Carlo Dati, with a 
copy of his minor poems in Italian, which letter 
is now in the possession of John Fitchett Marsh, 
Esq., of Warrington, who most courteously al- 
lowed me to inspect the same several years ago,—a 
portion whereof, with Milton’s signature thereto, 
are lithographed in some highly valuable Milton 
Papers, edited by Mr. Marsh, and printed by the 
Chetham Society in 1851. I cannot help remark- 
ing that Milton’s signature to this letter bears a 
very strong similitude to his autograph in the 
Camillo Cordoyin Album, an engraving of which 
I have seen. Although Milton, when quite dark, 
might have subscribed his name to instruments 
requiring his signature only, and perhaps did so 
to his contract with Symonds for the sale of the 
first edition of Paradise Lost (1667), preserved, 
as I am informed, in the British Museum, I con- 
fess several original autographs of this class I 
have examined very slightly resembled the un- 
questionable Milton signatures I have alluded to. 

Here I would observe that I am inclined to 
think Gwalter Frost, who succeeded Milton as 
Latin secretary to Oliver Cromwell, was occasion- 
ally his amanuensis. I cordially coincide with 
Leturepiensis in the opinion expressed by him, 
that the subject is one of much interest, and I 
sincerely hope all lovers of Milton and his works 
will hasten to contribute, through “N. & Q.,” 
everything they know respecting his autographs, 
so as to afford Professor Masson an opportunity 
of availing himself of their communications in his 
forthcoming Life of Milton. T. W. Jones. 

Nantwich. 


John Milton. —Being one of the warmest ad- 
mirers of this great poet and of his political prin- 
ciples, my surprise was unbounded to find him 
most grievously libelled by a man cruelly suffer- 
ing under the loyal jaundice, William Winstanley, 
author of The English Worthies, in his Lives of 
the Poets from the Conquest to James IT. p, 195. : — 

“ John Milton was one whose natural parts might de- 
servedly give him a place amongst the principal of our 
English Poets, haying written two heroic poems an da 
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Tragedy, namely, Paradice Lost, Paradice Regained, and 
Sampson Agonista. But his fame is gone out like a candle 
in a snuff, and his memory will always stink, which 
might have ever lived in honourable repute, had not he 
been a notorious Traytor, and most impiously and vil- 
lanously bely’d that blessed martyr King Charles the 
First.” 

Among such besotted toad-eaters to royalty, 
how marvellous it was that the illustrious, talented, 
amiable Milton was not sacrificed to their fury. 

Georce Orror. 





AMBIGUOUS PROPER NAMES IN PROPHECIES : DEATH 
OF HENRY IV. 


(2 S. iv. 202. ; v. 37.) 


Mr. Macray has pointed out that the received 
story respecting the equivocal prediction of the 
place of Henry IV.'s death, is to be found in 
manuscripts of the Continuation of the Brute, 
earlier than the historian Fabyan. The following 
passage occurs in a MS. of the British Mu- 
seum, which appears to belong to the time of 
Henry V.: — 

“ And in the xiiii yere of Kyng Henri’s regne the iiii, 
the kyng lete make galeas of werr, for hopit to have 
passed the grete see, and so forth to Jerusalem, and there 
to have endit hys lyve. Bot God viside hym so sone 
aftre with infirmyteis and grete sekenes, that he myght 
not well endure no whyle. [Qu. something omitted ?] 
So fer feath he was takyn and broght to dede [bede] at 
Westmynstre in a fayre chambre. And as he lay in bed 
he asked hys chaumbrelayne what thei called that cham- 
bre that he lay in. And thei answered and said, Jeru- 
salem. And then he sayd hys prophesy was fulfilled 
that was prophesyed of hym, for hys prophesy said that 
he shuld make hys ende in Jerusaleme. And then he 
made hym redy unto God, and disposed all hys wyll, and 
sone aftre he died.” — Egerton MSS., 650. 


The following is the corresponding passage from 
Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by Caxton, in 
1482, seventy years after the death of Henry IV. 
The old spelling of Caxton’s time is modernised. 


“In the fourteenth year of the reign of King Harry, 
there were made galleys of war; for the king purposed 
to have passed the sea, and so forth unto Jerusalem. But 
God visited him with great and fervent infirmities ; and 
on a day he was brought to Saint Edward shrine, to make 
his offering and to take his leave. And there being he 
became so sick that they who were about him supposed he 
should have died there; and then they took and bare 
him into the Abbot’s place into a fair large chamber, and 
laid him upon a pallet before the fire. And when he was 
come to himself again, and wist not where he was, he 
axed of his chamberlain where he was, and how the 
chamber was called that he was in. And he told him 
that he was in the Abbot’s place, and that the chamber 
was named Jerusalem. Then he said that his time was 


come, and that it was prophesied of him that he should | 


die in Jerusalem, and there disposed him to Godward, and 
made him ready, and soon after died in the same cham- 
ber. On whose soul God have mercy, amen! Then was 
the body carried from thence in a barge by water to 
Feversham, and from thence to Canterbury by land, and 


there by Saint Thomas’ shrine in Christ’s church he is 
buried. Thus ended King Harry the Fourth, about Mid 
lent Sunday, in the year of our Lord a thousand four 
p hundred and twelve.” 

The first of these passages appears to be a mu- 
tilated and imperfect version of the narrative 
adopted in the printed Polychronicon. A similar 
version of the same story is followed in the ac- 
count of Fabyan, whose agreement is sometimes 
verbal. Fabyan, however, represents a consider- 
able length of time as intervening between the 
king’s seizure and his death, and his narrative 
does not seem to assume that the king actually 
died in the Jerusalem chamber. The chronicler 
Elmham and Fabyan state that his death occurred 
on March 20, 1413. The same day is assigned 
for his death, on other authentic data, by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, Chronology of History, p. 302. It 
appears from the Gesta Henrici Quinti Regis 
Anglia, published by the English Historical So- 
ciety, that Henry V. was crowned at Westminster 
on April 9 following. 

In the verses of Elmham, the chronicler of 
Henry V., cited by Mr. Macray, the prophecy is 
described as simply a prediction that Henry IV. 
would visit the Holy Land. This prophecy is 
affirmed to have been fulfilled by his death in the 
Bethlehem chamber at Westminster. It is pos- 
| sible that this may be a change of name, induced 
by the necessities of the Latin metre: the most 

probable supposition is, however, that it is a vari- 
ation of a popular story. 

In Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, edited by 
the Rev. J. C. Hingeston, of Exeter College, and 
recently published under the auspices of the go- 
vernment, in the series superintended by the 
Master of the Rolls, there is an account of the 
death of Henry IV., which may be considered as 
the account of a contemporary. Capgrave was 
born in 1393, and died at the age of seventy-one 
in 1464: he was twenty years old at the death of 
Henry IV. With the other authorities, he states 
that the king died on March 20, and he proceeds 
to give the following notice of his death : — 

“ At his death, as was reported of full sad [7. e. serious, 
discreet,] men, certain lords steered [i. e. incited] his 
confessor, friar John Till, Doctor of Divinity, that he 
should induce the king to repent him, and do penance, in 
special for three things. One for the death on [of ] King 
Richard; the other for the death of archbishop Scrope; 
| the third for the wrong title of the crown. And his an- 

swer was this: For the two first points, I wrote unto 

the Pope the very truth of my conscience; and he sent 

me a bull, with absolution, and penance assigned, which 
| I have fulfilled. And as for the third point, it is hard to 
set remedy; for my children will not suffer that the re- 
galia go out of our lineage.” — P, 302. 

This passage implies that the king’s death did 
not take place suddenly, but that it was foreseen, 
and that certain exhortations of repentance were 
addressed to him by his confessor at the instiga- 

tion of some leading men about the court, and 
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that he gave them a deliberate answer. There is 
no allusion to the story of the prophecy, or to the 
king's seizure at Westminster. L 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Portcullis (2% S$. v. 131.) — This office was 
undoubtedly created early in the reign of King 
Henry VIL., and the name of Ralph Lagis or La- 
gysse appears as the first officer so named. He 
was York Herald in the reign of King Henry 
VIIL., and attended that monarch to his meeting 
with the French King, Francis I., and died in 
1528. 

Anstis, Garter, gives the following account of 
the office and derivation of the title, viz. — 

“ Porte-coulisse is French for that Wooden instrument 
or machine plated over with Iron, made in the form of a 
Harrow or Lozenge, hung up with pullies in the Entries 
of the Gates of Castles to be let down upon any occasion, 
by which title a Pursuivant was erected by Henry VIL, 
taken from that Badge used by him which descended to 
him from the Beauforts by his mother, with which his 
Tomb is adorned, and wherewith some Brass Coins of his 
Successor were impressed, and also one of his Medals, 
unless that be of Henry VII.” 

In 6th Henry VII. (1490), Portecolyse Purse- 
vant received a reward of 40s., and was sent to 
the King of Scots, and also gave attendance on 
and conducted the ambassador of Scotland to the 
seaside; and in the 8th year was appointed to 


wait on the captains then sent into Ireland, during | 


which reign the Catalogues place Ralph Lagis and 
William Fellow. G. 


Bate’s “ Mysteries of Nature and Art” (2"4 §. v. 
90.) —In my copy of this curious book, a MS. 
note says “the author was a physician in Buck- 
inghamshire.” In your editorial description of 
the book it is stated “The second edition has the 
figure of a green man,” &c. This figure occurs 
in my copy of the first edition, “ printed by 
Thomas Harper for Ralph Mab, 1634.” It is on 
the title-page of “The Second Booke, teaching 
most plainly, and withall most exactly, the com- 
posing of all manner of fire-works for triumph and 
recreation.” The green man has been copied in 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. 

The second edition of Bate's book, printed in 
1635, should have a portrait of the author as a 
frontispiece. It is mentioned by Granger, Brom- 
ley, and Evans, but I have never been able to 
meet with it, either with or without the book. 

Epwarp F, Rimpavtr. 


Sign of “ the Honest Lawyer” (2™ §. v. 131.) — 
The not very complimentary meaning of the “ inn 
sign representing a man carrying his head under 
his arm, and called ‘ The Honest Lawyer,” may 
be inferred from another inn sign which is still 
visible in an easterly part of our island. This 


latter sign represents a female carrying her head 
in like manner, and is inscribed “ The Good Wo- 
man.” Qn inquiring, in my simplicity, some fifty 
years ago why a “Good Woman” was so por- 
trayed, I received the rough reply, “‘ Because they 
are all bad together; not one of them is good, 
that has a head upon her shoulders. There is no 
way of making them better, except by making 
them a head shorter.” This answer, worthy only 
of a Bluebeard or of Harry the Eighth, may serve 
to indicate what would have been the proba- 
ble reply of my informant to Arcumoxoaist's 
Query. General imputations, however, affecting 
entire classes, communities, or professions, are un- 
charitable and unjust. Most of us, in the course 
of our lives, have met amongst our friends and ac- 
quaintances not only “good women” but “ honest 
lawyers,” whose “ hearts were in the right place,” 
as well as their heads. Tuomas Boys. 


Hugh Stuart Boyd (2™ S. v. 88.) —X. desires 
some information regarding the above-named au- 
thor. I regret that I cannot furnish information 
of the kind exactly required, but it may interest 
X. to know that some years ago (in 1814), Mr. 
Boyd published Select Passages of the Writings of 
St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. 
Basil, which translations were most ably and 
amusingly noticed in the Edinburgh Review, No. 
xxiv., p. 58., by the late Thomas Moore. 

J. P. Yarrum. 

Dublin. 


Coron (2™ §. v. 131.) —I cannot pretend to 
say what is the meaning of the word. I do not 
doubt that J. P. has given the passage as it stands 
in the edition of 1563; or that the “i. e.” and 
“ecoron” are omitted in the modern edition with 
which Canon Townsend was concerned. It is due 
to him, however, to say that, if there was any 
fault in the omission, he was not to blame, as he 
had nothing to do with that part of the work. 
But I suspect that nobody was to blame: for that 
whatever it may mean, and however it may have 
got into the first edition of 1563, “coron” cer- 
tainly‘did not keep its place in the second of 1570, 
or in the third of 1576, in neither of which does it 
appear. The fourth edition of 1583 (of which 
the modern edition was professedly a reprint), I 
have not at present the opportunity of consulting ; 
but I have the fifth of 1597, which agrees with 
those of 1570 and 1576. Does not this look as if 
it was only an error of the scribe or the printer, 
which was corrected as soon as it was discovered ? 


Petrarch’s Translators (2"* S. v. 148.) — I have 
to add to the translations of Petrarch mentioned 
by your correspondent W., the View of Human 
Life, translated by Mrs. Dobson, 1797. There 
are also some translations from Petrarch in Char- 
lotte Smith’s Elegiac Sonnets. R. H. S. 
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John Clevely (2 8. iv. 473.) —This artist was | 


born in London about 1746, and in early life at- 
tached to the dockyard at Deptford in some 
official capacity. Here he acquired considerable 
skill in painting ships and marine views. He at- 
tended Lord Mulgrave as draughtsman in a voy- 
age of discovery in the North Seas, and afterwards 
accompanied Sir Joseph Banks in his tour to Ice- 
land. He is chiefly celebrated for his drawings 
in water-colours, which have a freedom and cha- 
racter not to be found in his oil paintings. My 
late father had a fine collection of the former, 
which was dispersed by auction, after his death, by 
Mr. Christie. Clevely died June 25, 1786. I 
never heard of Robert Clevely; but the former 
might have had a son of that name. 

Epwarp F. Rimsau tr. 


Beacon Fires (2™ §. iv. 369. 438. 475.) — The 
following account of the ancient provision made 
for the transmission of signals by beacon-fires is 


given by Lord Macaulay in his description of the 


social state of England in 1685 : — 


“On the capes of the sea-coast, and on many inland | 


hills, were still seen tall posts, surmounted by barrels, 
Once those barrels had been filled with pitch. Watch- 
men had been set round them in seasons of danger; and, 


within a few hours after a Spanish sail had been disco- 


vered in the Channel, or after a thousand Scottish moss- 
troopers had crossed the Tweed, the signal fires were 
blazing fifty miles off, and whole counties were rising in 
arms. But many years had now elapsed since the beacons 
had been lighted; and they were regarded rather as curi- 
ous relics of ancient manners than as parts of a machinery 
necessary to the safety of the state.”— Hist. of England, 
vol, i, p. 290. 

L. 


Mazer Bowls (2™ S. iv. 58.) — It has generally 
been considered that these were bowls made of ma- 
ple wood, and so it is stated by Skinner (Etymolog. 
sub voce): Du Cange seems to doubt its being so, 
and certainly a cup described as of pretious mazer 
—“seyphum pretiosi mazeris” (Wibertus’s Life 
of Pope St. Leo IX., cap. 6.), could not have 
been of such common wood. Du Cange cites 


many other examples which would lead us to | 


think it must be of some very valuable; material ; 
and he shows that “mazarinus,” “ mazerinus,” 
* madrinarius,” and “ mardrinarius” are conver- 
tible terms. May it not be the same as “ made- 
rinus,” “ madre di perla,” or mother-of-pearl ? 

A 


Poets’ Corner. 
Muscipula (1* §. viii. 229. 550.) — 


“The Honourable Benedict Leonard Calvert wrote me 


a long letter from thence (America), dated at Annapolis, | 


March 1728-9, and at the same time sent me Holds- 


worth’s Muscipula in Latin and English, translated by | 


R. Lewis, and dedicated to Mr. Calvert, and was printed 
at Annapolis that year, and was one of the first things 
ever printed in that country.”—Reliquie Hearniana, p. 


768 
E. H, A. 
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Edinburgh Pamphlets (2° S. v. 130.) — I have 
much pleasure in answering the question of your 
correspondent Ariquis. Upon a reference to my 
copy of the Sale Catalogue of Lord Cockburn’s 
library, which was sold-here in November, 1854, 
I find as follows: — 

No. 909. Collection of Tracts relating to the City of 
Edinburgh. 1752—1852. In 66 vols. Sold for 21 

931. Series of Pamphlets in connection with articles in 
the Edinburgh Review. 18041—52. In 64 vols. Sold for 
61. 16s. 6d. 

933. Ditto ditto relating to Scotch Courts and Law. 
1716—1852. In 51 vols. Sold for 82. 18s. 6d. 

936. Collection of Scotch Trials, Civil and Criminal. 
1753—1852. In38 vols. Sold for 102. 10s. 

938. Series of Pamphlets on Scottish Politics and Af- 
fairs. 1744—1833. In 32 vols. Sold for 6/7. 6s. 

939. Ditto ditto on Scottish Ecclesiastical Affairs. 1780 
—1849. In 25 vols. Sold for 112 11s. 

941. Ditto ditto on Scottish Educational subjects, &c. 
In 26 vols. Sold for 8/. 18s. 6d. 

The purchaser of all of these various lots was 
Mr, James Toovey, Bookseller, Piccadilly, London. 


T. G. S. 






Edinburgh. 


Dogs driven Mad by Cold (2 S. v. 88.) —I 
| know not whether hydrophobia be here meant or 
not, but I refer J. B. S. to Kane’s Arctic Explor- 
ations, vol. i. p. 156., for an interesting account of 
the morbific influence of an Arctic winter on dogs 
of the Newfoundland breed. They were seized 
with a fatal disease of the brain, very much re- 
sembling in its symptoms those of hydrophobia, 
and which might perhaps, under other circum- 
stances, have been mistaken for it. W. S. 

Hastings. 


In Canada, Quebec, for instance, the fact is of 
constant occurrence. D. A. 


Luther and Gerbelius (2™ §S. v. 116.) —S. D. 
concludes that fourteen months had elapsed be- 
tween March, 1521, and May, 1522. But if the 

| year then commenced March 25, it was only two 
months. The title-page to that rare edition of 
the Greek Testament by Gerbelius is in Latin, 
and not in Greek, as S. D. supposes. I agree with 
him that it was not the edition used by Luther; 
but my point is, that it was not possible for it to 
have been so used on account of the short time 
| between its publication and that of Luther's com- 
plete translation of the whole of the New Testa- 
ment into German. Georce Orror. 


Dr. Samuel Brady. — In “N. & Q.” (2° S. iv. 
475.), I find an inquiry and answer respecting the 
maiden name of Dr. Nicholas Brady's mother. 
Now I should be exceedingly obliged if your cor- 
respondent H. G. D. can afford me any informa- 
tion respecting the place and date of birth of Dr. 
| Samuel Brady, his son, or brother, who entered 
| the navy under the patronage of Admiral Sir 
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Charles Wager, and who was mayor of Ports- 
mouth in 1726, where he died, and was buried on 
March 31, 1747. This information would com- 
plete a most interesting pedigree. A. B. 


The Locke Family (2° S. v. 12.) —“ Zachary 
Locke” or “Lok,” was probably the son of 
“ Harry Lock,” mercer, 2nd son of Sir William 
Lock, Kt., mercer to Henry VIII.; he died in 
1550. No date of Z.’s birth or death. “ Mr. 
Lok” is mentioned by Dr. Dee in his Diary, as 
follows : —“ Sept. 13th, 1580, Mr. Lock brought 
Benjamin his sonne to me; his eldest son Zacha- 
rie came with him.” He had also a son named 
Ambrose (Diary, Camden Society, p. 8.). “ Mi- 
chael Lock” was brother to “ Sir W. Lock :” but 
whether the companion of Frobisher (1577) re- 
quires proof. 
Capt. Daniel Locke, 1724. Pepys’s Diary men- 
tions Matthew L. (son of Sir Wm.) as the “ emi- 


nent composer,” alive Feb. “ 1559-60, and after- | 


wards.” “ Elizabeth L.” was the 20th child of Sir 
W. L. Lewis Locke (son of Christopher of Pi- 
brow), b. 1606, had four wives and thirty-five 
children. It is reported in the family that he 
had a great-grandson as old as his own younger 
brother. John Locke “ the philosopher” was the 
eldest son of Capt. John Lock and Agnes Keen or 
Keane, daughter of Edmund K. of Wrington. 


Capt. L. was a lawyer and agent to Col. Popham | 


of Pensford ; he was killed at the siege of Bristol 
in 1645. The registers of Pensford and Wring- 
ton would furnish dates relating to the family, 
which was so numerous that it is difficult to ob- 
tain a correct pedigree. One, to a certain extent, 
might be formed from the following references : — 


Gent.’s Mag., p. 798., 1792; Gent.’s Mag., 1791, | 
p: 697., part i. and vol. Ixi.; Gent.’s Maz., vol. | 


xi., p. 697., relative to John Locke; “ Autobio- 
graphy of Sir John Branston” (Camden Soc.) ; 
Machyn’s Diary, p. 117. (Camden Soc.) ‘The 
great bookseller at Bristol (Routledge ?) had a 


manuscript vol. belonging to Capt. Locke, con- | 
| 


taining entries of births, deaths, marriages, &c., in 
the family, and some receipts in the hand of his 
son. A, 


The Gookins of Ireland (1* S. vii. 238, 239.)— 
Capt. John Smith, in his General Historie, says 
that in 1621, Nov. 22, Daniel Gookin “arrived [at 
Virginia] out of Ireland, with fifty men of his own, 
and thirty passengers, exceedingly well furnished 
with all sorts of provisions and cattle; and by a 
record in Virginia of date Nov. 26, 1626, it ap- 
way that Daniel Gookin was then “of Carygo- 
ine, in the County of Cork, within the Kingdom 
of Ireland, Esq.” : 
Can J. F. F. of Dublin* identify this person 








{* Our valued correspondent died in Nov. 1855. 
“N. & Q.” 1* 8, xii, 447,—Ep.] 


See 
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| with the Daniel Gookin mentioned by him, as, “in 
| 1620, one of the undertakers in the county of 
| Longford,” whose estate of 500 acres afterwards 
| passed to Miss Edgeworth’s ancestor ? Does that 
record show whence Daniel Gookin came to 
Longford county ? Information is desired as to 
the time of his death, and of his family. Where 
can the details of the history of this period in the 
county of Longford be found? A list of the un- 
dertakers (1620) would be valuable. J. W. T. 
Boston, U. 8. 


| Aldermen in Livery (2™ §. v. 25, 26.) — 

“ Fur of black boge.— Halliwell gives ‘Bogy,’ ‘ Budge- 
fur,’ and under the latter, says it is ‘ Lambskin with the 
wool dressed outwards.’” — Arch. Dict. 

Query—In the enactment of Philip and Mary, 
prescribing gowns for aldermen, is there any pro- 
vision for defraying the expense of these gowns, 
or for that of the mayor? I ask this question 
because in a late number of the Exeter Flying Post 
an article appeared respecting the mayor's robe, 
which it states to be private property, having been 
purchased by subscription. vv 

Exeter. 


Crooked Spires (24 S. ii. 456. 478. ; iii. 18.) — 
| Salisbury spire is said to be out of the perpendi- 
cular, There was a common tradition in Chi- 
chester, some sixty or seventy years ago, that 
the architect who built the cathedral having 
quarrelled with his foreman, the latter went to 
Salisbury, and built the spire of that cathedral, 
which he carried up to more than 400 feet in 
| order to outdo the work of his former master, 
| which was only 300 feet in height. 

As Chichester cathedral was completed early in 
the twelfth century, and that of Salisbury not 
| until the thirteenth, there is obviously no truth in 

the tradition, however it may have originated ; 

but its existence indicates an ancient rivalry be- 
| tween the two spires. A. C. M. 
Exeter. 


| Plan of Alexandria (2™ S. v. 130.) —Your cor- 
respondent 8 will find in Sharpe’s Chronology of 
Egypt, plate xv., a drawing of a Macedonian 
Chlamys, and a plan of Alexandria. The nature 
of the site made the resemblance unavoidable. 
The Chlamys was very like the modern Poncho. 
Lewis Evans. 


Sandbach. 


The English Militia (2™ S. v. 74.) — Your 
correspondent (2™ §. v. 139.) has added the 
| Wiltshire militia to those which served in Ireland 
| in 1798; and if Sir Richard Musgrave be correct, 
| as quoted at p. 74., there are still two more Eng- 
lish regiments to be accounted for, of which I 
hope some reader of “ N. & Q.” will supply the 
names. The Earl of Carnarvon held the Wilts 
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militia from 1778 for thirty-three years, i. e. till the 
time of his death in 1811, when he was succeeded, 
I believe, by Lord C. B. Bruce, M.P. 

While on this subject it may be stated that 
the volunteering of regiments under 38 Geo. ILI. 
c. 66. was strongly opposed, and protests entered 
upon the journals of the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Leeds and by the Duke of Norfolk ;* 
but the most forcibly written protests were those 
of the above Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Rad- 
nor, of the Berkshire, and the Earl of Fitzwilliam, 
of the 1st West York, as regarded the measure, 
39 Geo. III. c. 106., for permitting the men of the 
militia to enter the regiments of the line. These 
noblemen were most enthusiastic admirers of the 
original principle and constitution of the English 
militia, and considered the changes about to be 
effected as replete with injustice, and of the most 
degrading character. Their reasons are of consi- 
derable amplitude, and cannot be given here in 
extenso, but will be found in the Annual Register, 
vol. xli. (1799), State Papers, pp. 205-207.; and 
there is a second protest in the same work, pp. 
210-211., signed by the Earls of Carnarvon and 
Fitzwilliam, and the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
who was a colonel in the regular army. &, 


Old French Argot (2™ S. v. 69. 119.) — Three 
of the words occur in La Vraye Histoire Comique 
de Francion, » Leyde ches Henry Drummond, 
1686, 12mo. 2 tom. The old woman is relating 
what she heard from the valet who had become a 
thief: 

“Tl me conta qu’ils estoient dans Paris grande quantité, 
qui vivoient de ce metier-la, et qui avoient entr’eux beau- 
coup de marques pour se reconnoistre, comme d'avoir tous 
des manteaux rouges, des collets bas, des chapeaux dont 
le bord estoit retrousse d’un costé, et on il y avoit une 
plume de l’autre, & cause de quoy l’on les nommoit 
Plumets. Que leur exercise estoit le jour de se promener 
par les rués, et y faire des querrelles sur un neant, pour 
tacher d’attrapper quelque manteau parmy la confusion.” 


He says that the thieves were mostly discharged 
servants, who preferred stealing to working, but 


“ Je vous diray bien plus, et & peine le croierez vous, il 
y a des Seigneurs des plus qualitiés, que je ne veux pas 
nommer, qui se plaisent & suivre nos costumes, et nous 
tiennent fort souvent compagnie la nuit; ils ne daignent 
pas s’addresser & toutes sortes de gens comme nous, ils 
n’arrestent que les personnes de qualité; et principale- 
ment ceux qui ont mine d’étre courageux, afin d’approu- 
ver leur vaiilance contre la leur. Neanmoins ils prennent 
aussi bien Jes manteaux, et font gloire d’avuir gagné cette 
proye & la pointe de l'epée. De la vient que l’on les ap- 
pelle tiresoyes, au lieu que l’on ne nous appelle que tire- 
laines.” — 1. 76. 80. 

Mr. Masson (2™ §. v. 65.) ascribes Francion to 
Ronsard ; I have always supposed it was written 

* His Grace, for what was considered political miscon- 
duct (not military), was about six months before dispos- 
sessed of both the colonelecy and the Lord Lieutenancy 
of the West Riding of Yorksbire, 
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by Sorel. So it is stated in the Bibliographie 
Universelle, and in Rigault, Histoire de la Querelle 
des Anciens et des Modernes, p.77. 

Boursier as “a poor scholar,” and Plumet as 
“a beardless youth,” would hardly be comprised 
among “gens de mauvaise industrie.” I beg to 
suggest, though I have no authority to quote for 
it, “ cut-purse” as the English equivalent of bour- 
sier. Had the argot been modern the correspond- 
ing slang might have been “ stag;” but in the 
time of Sorel the Bourse had not become a place 
of “ mauvaise industrie.” 

M. A. has not been able to find the words in 
italics. As “ fanfredonnair” is not italicised, 
perhaps he will tell us what it means? I do not 
know, and have in vain inquired of a friend whose 
knowledge of old and new French I believe to be 
unsurpassed, H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Ghost and Apparitions (2™ S. v. 89.) —It may 
interest Pixie to see a curious and voluminous 
collection of the various names by which ghosts, 
goblins, and apparitions are known, not only 
within the bounds of the British Isles, but also in 
various countries on the continent of Europe, by 
M. A. Denham. This little tractate, of which only 
fifty copies were printed, may, I believe, be ob- 
tained of Mr. Russell Smith, 36. Soho Square. 

Nemo. 


Jack Horner (2™ §, iv. 215.3; v. 83.) — Does 
your correspondent know that, oddly enough, the 
present owner and holder of the Mells-Park pro- 
perty is that prince of priests the Rev. John S. H. 
Horner, whose bookrooms would gladden even 
your bookish heart ? A. X. 


Indigenous Evergreens (2° S. i. 399. &c.) — 
The famous arbutus of Killarney must have es- 
caped the notice of your correspondent. ‘There 
have been found in that neighbourhood specimens 
thirty feet high and four and a half feet round. 
See Macaulay, iii. 136., referring to Philosoph. 
Trans. 227. Y. S. M. 


“ Liane” (2™ §. v. 118.) — 

“§S. fem. bot., il se dit, dans les colonies, de toute plante 
dont la tige, longue et flexible, grimpe sur les arbres, ou 
rampe sur la terre: Liane & Bauduit, liane a beeufs, liane 
bralante, liane & cabri, liane & glacer l'eau, liane & méde- 
cine, liane A reglisse, liane & serpents, liane & sang, &c., 
sont les noms vulgaires de diverses plantes de cette 
espéce.” 

LIANCOURT. 

Bellevue, Hertford. 


Wedding Custom (2™ §S. v. 48.) —Some years 
since I had a curacy in Somerset, adjoining the 
Bristol Channel, and I there observed an almost 
similar custom as that which attracted B.’s curi- 
osity in Glamorganshire. On the occasion of wed- 
dings, the children of the village used to fasten 
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the gates of the church with evergreens and 
flowers. This floral bond a “silver” key never 
failed to unloose. I know not the origin, but I 
consider that the toll paid is a great reason for 


perpetuating the custom. J. B.S. 
Woodhayne. 
Great Events from small Causes : Washington 


(2 S. v. 139.) — According to poor Colton’s 
Lacon, George Washington’s father, Augustus, was 
overthrown in his carriage, 
Chester, in 1730. Colton adds, that the accident 
threw Augustus into the company of a lady 
whom he married, who emigrated with him to 
America, and who there became the mother of the 
great Washington. This is one of Colton’s fanci- 
ful premises whereon he builds a false conclusion. 
What are the facts? The father of George Wash- 
ington (Augustin, not Augustus) was born in 
America, where his family had been settled since 
the year 1657. It was, at least, about that time 
that the brothers, John and Lawrence Washing- 


ton, emigrated from England to Virginia. Both 
of them married. John had two sons; Law- 


rence had one daughter and two sons, John and 
Augustin. This Augustin was twice married, and 
the great George Washington (born in 1732) was 
the eldest son of the second marriage. For far- 
ther information concerning the Washington family, 
I refer your correspondent, Mr. J. P. Purupes, 
to Upham’s Life of Washington (1851). 

J. Doran. 

People with Tails (2" §. iii. 473.) ~The Golden 
Legend says that S. Augustine came to a certain 
town 
“which refused his doctrine and preaching utterly, and 
drove him out of the town, casting on him the tails of 
thornback and like fishes, wherefore he besought the Al- 
mighty to shew His judgment on them; and He sent to 
them a shameful token, for the children that were born 
after in the place had tails, as it is said, till they had re- 
pented them.” 

It is said commonly that this fell at Stroud in 
Kent, but at this day is no such deformity. The 
anecdote is also related in Dyce’s Skelton. 

Mackxenziz Watcortt, M. A. 





Miscellaneaus, 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


There is some comfort in finding at least one nook 
where we can escape from the din of politics and the per- 
plexities of the Indian question. The columns of The 
Times are very well in their way, but look at the books 
marshalled before me in all the glory of their smart 
bindings, and honestly say whether you would not for- 
get, if it were only for a few hours, Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Roebuck, whilst enjoying the company of Madame 
de Courcelles, Madame de la Guette, the Marquis d’Ar- 
genson, and even Bussy-Rabutin? Yes, Bussy-Rabutin 
himself! He was something of a scamp, I grant; but 


in the county of | 








just turn to his Memoirs *, and see how curiously, how 
completely, they illustrate the history of the grand siécle ! 
M. Ludovic Lalanne, the new editor of Madame de Sé- 
vigné’s fast cousin, correctly remarks that Bussy-Rabutin 
never calumniates. This is an assertion which can be 
made of only a very small proportion of biographers, and 
it gives additional value to the book I am now talking 
about. It is quite certain that if truthfulness is our au- 
thor’s quality, the heroes, and especially the heroines, he 
introduces to his readers’ acquaintance must have been 
rather questionable characters, as far as morality goes. 
La Comtesse d’Olonne! Madame de Chatillon! Madame 
de Bussy! and all the frail beauties mentioned in the 
Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules.t Well, let us leave them 
for what they were, and take up, by way of compensation, 
Rabutin’s correspondence f, the natural sequel of his me- 
moirs. The first volume of this important reprint has 
just been issued, also edited by the scrupulous and ac- 
complished M. Lalanne; it is peculiarly valuable, because, 
“outre Bussy, qu'elle nous fait connaitre & fond, avec 
toutes les qualités de son esprit et tous les défauts de son 
caracttre, la correspondance met en lumiére des person- 
nages plus ou moins oubliés jusqu’ici, et dont quelques- 
uns nous semblent mériter d’étre classés au nombre des 
excellents écrivains du xvii® siécle.” 

Thanks to all the publications which have been issued 
from the Paris presses during the last few years, we shall 
soon know about Louis XIV. and his times more than 
ever we dreamt of in our philosophy. But there is ano- 
ther epoch which is perhaps still more curious, and respect- 
ing which, till lately, we had only very few documents of 
any moment: we allude to that interval comprised be- 
tween the reign of Louis XV. and the French revolution. 
Dangeau stops with A.p. 1722; Saint Simon takes us to 
the year following; and then, ‘for the next half-century, 
we have nothing ‘but a few autobiographies, such as that 
of Marmontel, scraps of anecdotes similar to those con- 
tained in Marais’ journal, and memoirs of a purely literary 
stamp, like Bachaumont’s volumes or the correspondence 
of La Harpe, Grimm, and Mettra. In order to supply 
this deficiency, M. Charpentier has added to his collection 
of historical works an excellent edition of Barbier’s 
journal, now first correctly and entirely printed from the 
original MSS. The Société de [ Histoire de France had 
already, some time since, advertised on the list of its 
publications this most interesting journal; but through 
ill-grounded scruples, they merely put together scanty 
extracts from Barbier’s Diary, and omitting all the pas- 
sages which were of what our neighbours call too scabreux 
a character. We must thank M. ¢ sharpentier for having 
enabled us, through a correct edition, to judge of the 
Orleans’ Regency and the reign of Louis XV., in all their 
repulsive deformity.§ The anonymous editor has added 


* “Mémoires de Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, 
nouvelle édition revue sur un manuscrit de famille, aug- 
mentée de fragments inédits, suivie de histoire amou- 
reuse des Gaules, avec une préface, des notes et des tables 
par Ludovic Lalanne. 2 vols. 12°. Paris, Charpentier.” 

+ “Histoire amoureuse des Gaules, par Bussy-Rabutin, 
revue et annotée par M, Paul Boiteau d’'Ambly, suivie des 
Romans historico-satiriques du xvur® siécle, recueillis et 
annotés par M. C.-L. Livet, 3 vol. Paris, Jannet (Bibl. 
Elzév irienne).” 

t “Correspondance inédite de Bussy- Rabutin, publiée 
par Ludovic Lalanne. Paris, Charpentier.” 

§ “Chronique de la Régence et du Régne de Louis XV. 

( 3 18—1763), ou journal de Barbier, avocat au parlement 
de Paris. 1*¢ dition complete, conforme au manuscrit 
autographe de l’auteur, publiée avec l’autorisation de 8, 
E. le ministre de l’instruction publique, accompagnée de 
notes et éclaircissements, et suivie d’un index, 8 vols. 
12°, Paris, Charpentier.” 
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to the text a multitude of notes taken from the famous 
MS. Recueil de Maur nas, and other authentic sources. 

M. Jannet’s Bibliothéque Elzévirienne is also daily re- 
producing fresh treasures in historical literature. Out of 
the two hundred volumes which are to form our modern 
Elzevir’s Collection de Mémoires, the following have al- 
ready appeared. 

Mémoires de Madame de la Guette.-—This work, which 
had not been reprinted since 1681, was thought to be a 
pseudonymous composition, even by the learned M. Leber, 
who says of it: “Livre rare.... Les détails qu’il ren- 
ferme sur les troubles de la Fronde sont de nature & piquer 
la curiosité, et l’on y remarque méme des faits d'une cer- 
taine importance qu’on ne trouve point d’antres 
relations.” M. Moreau, however, has conclusively iden- 
tified Madame de la Guette, and shown the merit of her 
narrative as a picture of French society during the mino- 
rity of Louis XIV. and the government of C: Ma- 
zarin, 

Mémoires et Correspondance de la Marquise de Cour- 
celles.+ — A perfect contrast to the above. Madame de 
Courcelles might have occupied a fit place in the Histoire 
Amoureuse des Gaules, and the autobiography now edited 
by M. Pougin exhibits the seventeenth century from 
that point of view which is generally connected with the 
better known names of La Vallitre, Fontanges, and Mon- 
tespan. 

M nu ires du Marquis @ Arg nson 
already partly printed in 182 
sent shape a mass of hith« i 
MS, in the library of the Le They con » some 
of the principal events which occurred whilst Louis XV., 
or rather his mistresses, governed France; and the notice 
they give of English politics recommends them in an 
especial manner to our readers. 

Mémoires de Henri de Campion § Published for the 
first time in 1807, by General de Grimoard. This is an- 
other interesting work relating to the troublous times of 
la Fronde, and its historical merits have been very for- 
cibly stated by no mean judge, M. Cousin. (Cf. Madame 
de Hautefort, 8°, Didier, 1857). “On apprendra dans ces 
pages,” editor, “& connoitre quelques-unes des 
oppositions que rencontroient "exercise du pouvoir royal 
et l’exécution des lois, la maniétre dk nt ) partie de la 
noblesse employoit les loisirs de rre, la libe rté 
que laissoient & la vie privee les formes administratives. 

My next feuilleton will, I hope, contain notices of several 
other useful publications advertised as being now in the 
press. Gustave Masson. 
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t annotée par M. C. Moreau, 1 vol. Paris, Jannet.’ 
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